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YOUNG RUNNERS FOR FAST TRAINS. 





There ought to be an age limit beyond 
which enginemen should not be employed on 
fast trains, and perhaps not on any main 
line train. It would be difficult to fix the 
limit, so as to secure agreement upon it, even 
among the officers of a single large road, and 

would be an unpleasant thing to enforce, 
at least until it got established, as has the 
age-limit among officers in the army; but the 
subject is brought to mind by a remark made 
by President Mellen, of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, when addressing a meet- 
ing of conductors at New Haven recently. 
A New Haven paper quotes: 


“T do not think that ambitious and energetic 
young men should have their path blocked by a 
rule that places above them men who are in 
many instances not so capable. I have no preju- 
dice against old men, but I do not think that the 
seniority rule should be ironclad. If we ever 
have a four-hour train between New York and 
Boston, as I hope that we shall, I do not want 
the oldest conductor and engineer on the road to 
handle it.” Continuing, Mr. Mellen said, in ref- 
erence to appeals from the Grievance Commit- 
tee, that in many instances these were brought 
where they could do no good, and were not im- 
portant. If only the cases in which the men 
had good causes were brought, they would re- 
ceive better attention. 

The seniority rule is not ironclad. Mr. 


Mellen does not say that it is; but other 
presidents have said so, or at least have taken 
pains to convey that impression when giv- 
ing their views on the causes of collisions. 
By the usual regulations or agreements, 
seniority is to govern promotions, but with 
the important proviso, “other things being 
equal”; and when a man 55 years old, who 
has been in the service 30 years, is less de- 
sirable for an important run than one 50 
years old, who has served only 25 years, it is 
the duty of the superintendent to establish 
that fact and promote the younger man. 
The Railroad Gazette has preached this doc- 
- trine but has found few to practice it system- 
atically; and it is a good sign to have a presi- 
dent speak plainly on the subject. Of course, 
no one finds fast engines manned by men 
obviously superannuated; the trouble lies in 
dealing with the border line between effi- 
ciency and inefficiency; in the disinclination 
of timid superintendents to act at the proper 
time in each individual case. Most superin- 
tendents will smile when they read that word 
“timid,” but does it not in this case fit a 
good many men who.in other matters are 
firm? Where there is a doubt about the fit- 
ness of a man who is getting too old, the 
public and the company should have the 
benefit of the doubt; but after listening to 
the plea of the Grievance -Committee the 
superintendent gives it to the engineman— 
knowing that such action means taking a 
risk. It is, indeed, difficult to settle conflict- 
ing interests where the margin is as narrow 
as in the case supposed above (between 50 
years and 55 years); but the difficulty does 
not excuse evasion of the duty. The fact 
that it is hard to settle such cases by bal- 
ancing the facts is a good reason for estab- 
lishing an arbitrary rule. It requires cour- 
age and a firm policy to do this, but it is only 
by arbitrary rules that we are‘able to settle 
half the important questions of life. 

To provide for the elasticity that is desira- 
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ble even in administering arbitrary rules, 
and to fortify himself with facts to justly 
settle cases which will arise before an arbi- 
trary rule can be established, the wise super- 
intendent will keep a detailed record of each 
man’s conduct and efficiency and will culti- 
vate the acquaintance of his men. These are 
trite precepts, but conditions seem to indicate 
that they will bear repeating. Some things 
we must assume: for instance, a superinten- 
dent who is clear-headed, who not only has 
the right sense of justice but the courage to 
carry it out in his acts; and a management 
above him who will support his decisions. 
These conditions secured, the best backing for 
a decision putting a young man ahead of an 
older one is a convincing showing that he has 
really been ahead of him, so far as qualifica- 
tions are concerned, for some years already. 
The right kind of records kept by a con- 
scientious superintendent will do this. 

It is to be hoped that “Boss Grievers” 
everywhere will take to heart the last part 
of what Mr. Mellen said. That was a polite 
way of telling the New Haven committees 
that they come to headquarters so often that 
they make the officers tired. It is one of the 
hard facts of business life that the most 
amiable railroad manager in the world can- 
not afford to spend his time on matters of 
second rate importance, and grievance com- 
mittees have got to recognize this hard fact, 
as other people do. A superintendent who 
desires to be friendly, patient and familiar 
with his subordinates is forced to deny him- 
self that pleasure, by the pressure of his 
work. When an officer keeps his callers wait- 
ing an hour and then gives them only 15 
minutes (when they want an hour), it is 
usually because he is unable to find any other 
way to get his day’s work done, not because 
he likes to freeze his friends. 

Brotherhood committee men who have no 
important grievances to occupy their ener- 
gies, but who yet must keep themselves 
promiment, ought to establish saints’ days, 
and have celebrations; and the first saint 
should be Saint Arthur. Mr. Arthur always 
saw the essentials, and devoted his attention 
to them; and was willing to treat a “mag- 
nate” as an equal. 








STEEL vs. WOODEN CARS. 


The paper on steel cars, read before the 
New England Railroad Club, which is 
printed elsewhere in this issue, presents 
broad claims as to the advantages of this 
type of construction and offers a general 
refutation of the alleged disadvantages. The 
author, who represents a large builder of 
steel cars, will naturally be taken as a preju- 
diced investigator, and some of the data on 
which he bases his statements are certainly 
open to question; nevertheless, the subject is 
one of vital interest, and the paper is 
worthy of attention. It:+attempts to show 
that cars built entirely of metal or with 
metal underframes, whether of large or 
small capacity, are more economical than 
wooden cars. The discussion which followed 
the reading of the paper showed plainly 
that the railroads, at least in New England, 
are not yet convinced that, for their require- 
ments, the high capacity car, whether made 
of steel or of wood, is more suitable than 
the wooden cars of comparatively small 
capacity which they are now using. 

For certain kinds of freight the high-ca- 
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pacity steel car or composite wood and steel 
car is, without doubt, highly economical. 
But on such roads as those in New England 
where even the bulk freight is handled, as a 
rule, in small consignments to local points, 
it cannot be so readily conceded that cars of 
more than moderate capacity, say 60,000 lbs., 
are desirable. A steel underframe box car 
of 60,000 lbs. is no lighter than a wooden 
car; in fact, it is usually heavier. Wooden 
cars carrying even more than 30 tons have 
been built which are lighter than steel cars 
of equal capacity, notably a number of box 
cars of the Southern Pacific designed by Mr. 
F, E. Canda, which carry 100,000 lbs. and 
weigh only 33,000 lbs., as against 44,300 lbs. 
for the standard steel underframe box cars 
of the Pennsylvania. It is true that the 
usual design of wooden car will not carry 
without great risk the excessive overloads 
to which steel cars are often recklessly sub- 
jected; but where the average load of cars 
seldom exceeds 20 tons there is no need of 
building a car capable of carrying 40 or 45 
tons and marking its capacity at 30 tons as 
is done with steel cars. . 

As regards the life of the wooden car, 
compared with steel, the whole argument 
is based largely on conjecture. None of the 
modern steel cars have been in use long 
enough to determine their ultimate length 
of useful service, and the author’s estimate 
of 25 years is assumed from service records 
in Europe where the conditions are differ- 
ent. \There is a mass of conflicting data 
about the loss of weight in steel due to cor- 
rosion, and until some definite conclusions 
can be drawn, based on a wide range of. ob- 
servation under every service condition, 
such data must be used with caution. Al- 
though there are a large number of cases 
in which wooden cars have been in continu- 
ous use for from 20 to 30 years, it is prob- 
able that such cars have been rebuilt from 
the sills up once or even many more times 
in that period, so that we are not disposed 
to question the assumption of the average 
life of such cars being about 15 years. But 
the high cost of repairs, from $35 to $80 per 
car per year, which has been taken as a 
basis of comparison, probably includes the 
cost of this rebuilding, which is usually done 
piecemeal. For steel cars, the cost of re 
pairs is said to be from $9 to $15 per year; 
but most of the cars, on the repairs of which 
these figures are based, have only been in 
service from two to five years, and the old- 
est have not been running more than seven 
years. Any machine or structure which has 
a given number of years of useful life re- 
quires only light repairs during the first 
half of that period; later the repairs begin 
to increase rapidly. Our steel cars have not 
yet reached that point. 

The strongest argument in favor of the 
general adoption of all-steel and steel under- 
frame cars, and one which was barely, 
touched upon either in the paper or in the 
discussion, is the fact that wooden-framed 
cars are always damaged when in collision 
with steel underframe cars, while the lat- 
ter escape uninjured. If because of their 
decided economy, the high-capacity steel 
cars are continued in use, then it is essen- 
tial that other cars which must be coupled 
up in the same trains with these “batéle 
ships” should be made strong enough to 
withstand the severe shocks incident to the 


-movement of the long trains of to-day. The 
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same argument of uniformity holds in this 
respect as in the case of couplers, or air- 
brake equipment. A light wooden car may 
be strong enough to carry the load for which 
it was designed, but it needs a stiff back- 
bone in the underframe to protect it from 
being crushed between two heavy steel cars. 
The most efficient spring or friction draft 
gear will not prevent damage from this 
cause and thousands of old light cars are 
annually being destroyed in that way. It 
would seem that this is the primary cause 
for the need of metal frames for cars of light 
capacity, rather than a questionable econ- 
omy in operating expense due to carrying 
larger loads and less dead weight. 


Engineers of the New York Central are 
reconnoitering in Connecticut, and it appears 
that the company proposes to survey a route 
from a point on the Harlem division near 
Brewster, 52 miles from New York, across 
northwestern Connecticut to connect with 
the Boston & Albany not far west of Spring- 
field. The fact, of course, suggests future 
competition for the passenger traffic between 
New York and Boston now monopolized by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford; and 
there is also in the move a strong hint of a 
counter stroke to the recent acquisition of 
the New York, Ontario & Western by the 
New Haven company. Boston and southern 
New England journals manifest considerable 
interest in the survey; but probably, in es- 
sence, it is a mere gesture to warn off the 
New Haven company from using its new 
western purchase in a way seriously detri- 
mental to the New York Central. While the 
foiled attempt of the Vanderbilts to buy con- 
trol of the New York & New England several 
years ago-will be recalled, there are more 
serious obstacles to the present proposition. 
It would involve (1) the construction of a 
very expensive line across the Berkshire 
hills; (2) the new line would have almost 
no local business, and at best would have 
steep grades; and unless it were an air line— 
the mere suggestion of which is grotesque— 
the distance through between Boston and 
New York would be considerably longer than 
by the longest of the three New Haven 
routes—232 miles by the Shore Line, 212 
miles by the Air Line and 234 miles by way 
of Springfield; and (3) it would require con- 
sent of the Connecticut Railroad Commission 
on the layout and probably a special charter 
from the Connecticut Legislature, which 
never has been very inhospitable in such 
matters to the New Haven company’s wealth 
and influence. There is another phase of the 
subject. There is a New Haven-New York 
Central contract that contains a clause— 
inserted, if we are not mistaken, at the time 
the New Haven built the Portchester road 
and established its Harlem River terminal— 
that pledges both parties not to compete 
from the New York terminals in the terri- 
tory of the other, the whole contract termin- 
able should the clause be violated. Under 
the contract the New Haven is now paying 
the New York Central. for trackage and 
Grand Central Station terminal facilities 
about $1,100,000 a year, a sum not lightly to 
be surrendered. This contract, by the way, 
has its speculative suggestion on the ques- 
tion of the New Haven company’s securing 
an independent entrance to New York 


through the subway. The subway is pushing 
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population northward in’ such a way that 
nobody can tell where the center of the great 
city will be half a century hence. 








October Accidents. 





The condensed record of the principal train 
accidents which occurred in the United States 
in the month of October, printed in another 
column, contains accounts of 25 collisions, 16 
derailments, and three other accidents. 
Those which were most serious, or which are 
of special interest by reason of their causes 
or attending circumstances, occurred as fol- 
lows: 


Killed. Injured. 


2d. Driscoll, N. D. 


SER, DRAIN OIG. ote niece wereces 6 
10th. W arrensburg, Mo. 
10th. New Iberia, La. 
20th. “RBA Oy ois. s0e 
20th. Yuba Pass, "oT IR iets 5 
2ist. Geneva, N. Y. 
etn; “DARCY, MOD. 6.5: 3 oes. sh ere ere .2 0 
30th. Tipton, Mo. 


The Warrensburg collision was reported in 
this paper October 14, but the cause is now 
more fully explained. The car in which the 
passengers were killed was next to the ten- 
der. Wrecks like this, and that at West Dun- 
ellen, N. J., a few years ago serve as re- 
minders that in abolishing the old rule to 
have a baggage car ahead of the passenger 
cars in all trains a certain risk is being 
taken—unless the means of preventing col- 
lisions are bettered. One European govern- 
ment railroad administration has lately re- 
laxed the legal regulations requiring that 
such a safety car be run in every passenger 
train—but probably those European de- 
spatchers and trainmen understand their 
business better than we do ours! The ver- 
dict of the coroner’s jury at Warrensburg 
says that the trainmen responsible for the 
collision slept at their post of duty; but 
whether this was shown in the evidence or 
was only the jurymen’s belief, is not clear. 
We never heard, however, of an engineman 
who started his train out of a side track 
while asleep, or of a conductor who give an 
all-right signal when not awake; so that 
this accusation—which has been repeated in 
the newspapers on similar occasions before 
—seems illogical. The essential fault of the 
‘men was not the sleeping, but the reckless 
action which they took when they were 
awake; and as recklessness of exactly the 
same kind has been found a good many times 
in cases where no one claimed that the cul- 
prits had been asleep, the present charge 
puts the emphasis in the wrong place. 

In this collision and in that at Tipton in 
the same State, on the 30th, both on the 
same road, the passengers were going to 
or from the St. Louis exposition, so that the 
phrase so familiar in 1893, “caused by 
World’s Fair travel,” which the reporters 
have all summer been holding ready for use, 
at last came into play. But, as many other 
railroads also have had unusually heavy pas- 
senger traffic this year to and from St. Louis, 
and as the other most notable collisions of 
the summer have been‘ between trains on 
lines not doing world’s fair business, the 
burden of proof is on those who like to thus 
easily assign the, blame to show what the 
world’s fair has to do with the real cause. 
It is to be expected, of course, that in run- 
ning 100,000 trains more collisions will occur 
than in running 50,000; but that is nothing 
but fatalism. The argument would forbid 
all efforts to increase traffic. The real ques- 
tion is, whether the methods or the men 
ought not to be improved; and on that the 
considerations pro and con are well under- 
stood. 

The number of electric car accidents re- 
ported in the newspapers in October was 30, 
in which eight persons were killed and 189 
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were injured. One of the accidents was a 
rear collision of trains of empty cars on the 
Manhattan Elevated, New York City, in 
which the motorman was killed and the cars 
were damaged by a: fire which appears to 
have been started by short-circuiting of the 
power current. No less than three of the 
accidents were runaways, in which the pres- 
ence of leaves on the rails, impairing the 
efficiency of the brakes, was given as the 
immediate cause. 

Some persons seem to think that railroad 
accidents have been harped upon too much 
of late. For the comfort of such—if they 
can get any comfort out of it—we copy from 
a Chicago paper the following report of the 
violent deaths occurring in that city in the 
month of October from all causes: 

Forty-seven persons were killed by cars (rail- 
road trains, 34; street cars, 13) in Chicago in 
October, according to the report of the coroner. 
The total number of accidental deaths was 107, 
so that the persons killed by cars constitute 44 
per cent. of the whole number of accidents. ‘I'he 
total number of deaths with which the coroner 
had to deal was 283. There were 43 suicides and 
16 murders, In the accident list eight were run 
over by wagons, nine fell down stairs, six fell 
out of windows, ten fell in various other ways, 
two were electrocuted, one was killed in an ex- 
plosion, eight were drowned, one was shot, one 
was bitten by a dog and later died of hydropho- 
bia, one was accidentally poisoned, three died 
from burns, one was gored to death by a bull, 
one was kicked to death by a horse, six were as- 
—- by gas, and one fell down an elevator 
shaft 








Baltimore & Ohio. 





The B. & O. reports a surplus for the year 
ending June 30, 1904, of $12,357,360. This 
amounts to 8.0 per cent. on the common stock 
after provision for the preferred. Last year 
the stated surplus was $13,818,163, or 9.2 per 
cent. on the common stock. There was 
charged to expenses $408,650 for betterments. 
Restoring this to income we find the common 
stock earned actually 8.3 per cent. 

The system mileage compares as below: 








1. 1903. Inc. 

pe ae er 4,442 4,397 45 
2d, 3d and 4th tr’ks, miles 1 rd 1,084 54 
BIGINGS, THUGS... . 50-0! 0 0.50 2,20: 2,062 143 
Total miles of track... a 7.543 242 


Eighty-two passenger cars and 120 freight 
cars were added to the equipment; but on 
the other hand, 21 locomotives, 16 passenger - 
and 2,004 freight and service cars have been 
condemned. This road a few years ago went 
heavily into new equipment. The past year 
as a road it has practically done nothing in 
the way of new equipment save the 7 per 
cent. of new coaches. The 109 new: locomo- 
tives have been furnished by the Southwest 
Equipment Co. The equipment of the sys- 


tem, including affiliated lines, compares as 
follows for the two years: 

1904. 1903. Inc.-Dec. 
| A are ee ae 1,848 1,769 79 I. 
Passenger cars ......... 1,214 . 1,158 56 I. 
RPGINE “CRIS: e. oiscecveis: 8S 29 bey 84,742 2,716 D. 
BOPVSCO CREB 6 ook ec vccs wes 1,732 ‘1,629 103 I. 


The increases are on the affiliated lines 
and in the property of the Southwestern 
Equipment Company. There was spent on 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the affiliated lines 
for construction the grand total of $11,552,- 
0538. It was charged up as follows: 


Capital account, B.'& Onc... occ ces $3,754,814 
Capital acec’t, other roads owned by 

Bal rave tein teva lace Oetela aid ate xatane 470,257 

Railroads, in general ae peed sie eracdeie 5,326,982 

Surplus income of B. & O........... 2,000,000 

$11,552,053 


The work was of every kind so that it is 
difficult to characterize it in a general way. 
There was the building of a good deal of 
track, both main line and other tracks, and 
some spurs were pushed out to coal mines. 
At other points main line was relocated to 
eliminate curvature. Considerable expendit- 
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‘ures were made at the Mount Clare shops 
and in a small way at the various shops all 
over the system. But the B. & O. is known 
to’ be weak here and the expenditure in this 
‘direction this year does not in any way meet 
the situation. A good déal of money has 
gone into terminal improvements, especially 
at Cincinnati and at Washington. At the lat- 
ter point the expenditures to date aggregate 
$2,731,624. They are borne jointly by the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore & Washington. Several years will be 
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into the securities of other companies, and 
$7,000,000 to advances to auxiliary compa- 
nies for their new construction work. Its 
financial position is practically unchanged 
except for the $10,000,000 note issue. The 
income account is: 


Inc. or Dec. 


1904. 1903. 
Earnings ... .$65,071,080 $63,449,633 $1,621,447 I. 
Expenses . 43,628,863 39,569,963 4,058,900 ‘I. 





Net - $21,442,217 $23,879,669 $2,437,452 “) 
Other income. 2,648,597 1, 609, 850 1 '038, 747 I 


All income. $24,090,814 $25,489,519 $1,398,705 D. 
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the equipment was practically the same as 
last year this would seem to indicate excel- 
lent work in utilizing home cars and in send- 
ing foreign cars promptly back to their 
owners. 

The train load has declined from 416.43 
to 401.25 tons. This is explained probably 
by the falling off in ore and iron products. 
The irregularity of the traffic has produced 
another expensive condition in an increase 
of 6 per cent. in the empty car mileage. 

The programme of renovation which began 


required for the completion of the work Deductions .. 11,733,454 11,671,356 62,097 I. gn such a sweeping scale under the receivers 
there, which is to include an imposing Net ine. $12,357, ,360 $13,818,163 $1,460,803 D. is still apparently in full force. When Mr. 
marble union passenger station in architec- Betterments -” 2,000,000 "3,500,000 1,500,000 D. tn@erwood was on the Baltimore & Ohio the 
tural keeping with the capitol and other Balance ...$10,357,360 $10,318,163 $39,197 I. needs for many years to come were canvassed 
hao Z 5 > : We = ‘Gems we Odie ] 
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government buildings in that city. The bal- 
ance sheet: 





COGE OE EORG 525 isc teeeces cece $291, pogo 
pS a eer 13,653,604 
Gas and electric plants ........+.. 667,723 
Pn RA ene 31, 761, 107 
Cost of other o> owned by B. & O. 13,296,306 
New stocks and bonds to retire old. 263,722 
Miscellaneous assets .........+.-% 1,395,39 
Due from other roads............ 8/130, »(96 
8S. W. Equip. Co. loan account for 

purchase of equipment........ 10,373,079 
CBI s.5/Siss 6s 68850 ht pa A ar PR 14,701,570 
CRA GOMER 60 ic erecta crag orca Us ieee 12,425,498 
Securities of sundry companies..... 57,039,077 
Material on hand ........ gure eee a 4,616,740 

$459,970,573 
" Labilities. 

Capital stock: Preferred.......... $59,982,751 

CIO cd. ae pcan nee sse-6 124,262,06U 
RROBOMT MAE. = 5-0 oS aie ciclo scare we alee 227,262,5 
Miscellaneous fixed debt 11,271,945 
Miscellaneous liabilities 2,922,583 
‘EWOLVORE TEE cis.c ois ccs ve ceewe 10,000,000 
Current THabilitios.......o.0.00.+ 6. es.e ek 16,956,747 
ROME QMOIOBEE o ceresciccvececa sve 7,311,957 


$459,970,573 
The $10,000000 of two year notes reflect 
the condition of the money market the past 
year when railroads found it impracticable 
to sell bonds for new capital. 
The financial transactions for the year are 
shown by the next table: 








ebit : 
Liabilities increased— ‘ 
i ee eee re ee $608,462 
NE MI aha eicids.0 « ge do 0 < 4, «60.8 5,281,041 
Miscellaneous liabilities ......... 9,322'303 
ee ee eS rere er 1,805,308 
Assets decreased— 
SUR EIN 62 bk w 0 4 ecald bi wie oes reele's 481,113 
CURPRE GHOOEE creck es cere 0s bse eels 1,264,255 
$18,762,482 
Credit : 
Assets increased— 
COREL CR NOUN dg dé dorms nedewseee $4,808,937 
pe TE re ee ere 734,819 
Cont Of -otlier Toate ........0 eve eccvecs 1,457,632 
Miscellaneous assets .... ........ *7,178,728 
Securities other companies.......... 8,314,131 
Liabilities decreased— 
Current -TIADUIGICE os sees ccecetoes 1,268,235 
$18,762,482 


 *In the balance sheet above miscellaneous assets 
have been separated into “miscellaneous assets” 
and the two items following. 


The company raised nearly $6,000,000 from 
stock and funded debt and about $10,000,000 
on notes. It has also drawn down assets 


about $2,000,000. Of the proceeds, $5,542,000 
have gone into the road, $1,500,000 into other 
roads which the company owns, 


$3,000,000 


Baltimore & Ohio. 


The whole story is here told in an increase 
in expenses which is $2,437,452 greater than 
the increase in earnings. Other income 
showed a handsome gain of over $1,000,000. 
The remaining difference was used up in a 
reduction of the betterment appropriation by 
$1,500,000. Earnings increased but 2 per 
cent. Passenger and freight earnings are: 

1904. 1903. Increase. 
Passenger ..... .$13,146,448 $12,520,987 . $625,460 
Freight ........ 48,617,103 47,756,251 860,852 

The freight business was much disturbed 
during the year. The tie up of lake traffic at 
the beginning of the season was a large 
factor. The hesitation in the iron and af- 
filiated industries cut off much. The in- 
creased freight receipts were entirely due 
either to better rates or a better class of 
freight, the average receipt per ton mile hav- 
ing been 5.82 mills this year compared with 
5.56 last year. The actual freight movement 
fell off nearly 3 per cent. The decline was 
in coke, ores and iron products and grain. 
Bituminous coal ton mileage showed a gain 
of 10 per cent. and an increase of 4 per cent. 
in the average ton mile revenue. The aver- 
afe haul of bituminous coal. is 197 miles. 
Expenses were: 

1904. 1903. Ine. or Dec. 
Maint. of way?.. $7,687,840 $6,175,115 $612,724 
Maint. of equip. 30, 374,591 8,270,156 2,104,434 
Cond. transp. .. 24 761.62 8 23,653,780 1,107,847 
Gen’l expenses . 1, 704, 803 1,470,911 233,892 

Total ........$43,628,863 $39,569,963 $4,058,900 

There was no stinting of maintenance; all 
maintenance increased 18 per cent. In main- 
tenance of equipment alone the increase was 
nearly 25 per cent. On roadway and struc- 
tures there was spent $1,703 per mile; 38,200 
tons of new rails were put in track and 
1,411,094 ties. The maintenance of equip- 
ment was: Per locomotive, $2,624; per pas: 
senger train car, $604; per freight car, $55. 

There is an increase of $1,107,847 in trans- 
portation expense with an actual decrease in 
ton mileage. In the detail table we find an 
increase of half a million in the fuel bill, 
$100,000, or 18 per cent., in superintendence, 
and $271,244 in damage expenses. This last 
expense has this year reached $1,238,000. 
But there is one very handsome decrease, 
namely, $367,000 in car mileage balance. As 








most thoroughly and it is along the lines 
then laid out that most of the work has 
since proceeded. 








Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 





The Burlington earned $12,814,916 in 1904 
compared with $13,326,108 in 1903. The 
earnings amounted to 11.65 per cent. on the 
stock. If the amount appropriated for sink- 
ing fund is restored the actual earnings upon 
stock will be 12.30 per cent. Of the surplus 
for the year 65 per cent. was distributed in 
dividends. The company added 55 miles to 
its line by taking over the Iowa '& St. Louis 
Railway, by completion of the new line from 
Oskaloosa to Tracey, Iowa, and by the com- 
pletion of the line from Old Monroe to Mex- 
ico, Mo. The latter connects with the Chi- 
cago & Alton and forms a through line be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City. 

The company has added 50 new locomo- 
tives, 85 passenger train cars and 2,000 coal 
cars to its equipment. 

During the year about $13,000,000 was 
spent on the property. Of this $4,200,000 
went for equipment, about $2,800,000 for new 
lines whose construction was completed this 
year, over $1,600,000 for grade deductions, 
about $1,000,000 for passing and side tracks, 
and nearly $1,000,000 for bridges and bal- 
last. Sundry smaller items with $1,220,000 
discount and premium on bonds sold and 
bought swell the total to $13,046,000. All 
the cost of new work and new equipment 
was charged to capital account. No part uf 
it was provided out of earnings. 

The financing during the year was as fol- 
lows: 


Debit : 
Liabilities increased— 


Py RR rnre rer ra $14,964,200 
pe eee 2,566,347 
WR GIN BOOBS 6 ccc ccc ccoswdces 5,275,347 
po a” aero re 1,408,674 

Assets decreased— 
Comte SOO oo 6 oe che es ccuee 5,780,650 
$29,994,938 

Credit : 

Assets increased— 
CUMS OE WOE bs cies kee Rekaeceees $19,318,858 
Sundry investments ............. 1,303,489 
Sinking fund investments ........ 3,306 
Materials and supplies ............ 934,024 
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ponies ee ae 74,600 
ig Se AD A oP ee 1,742,629 
Liabilities decreased— 
Coupon interest reserve .......... 6,576 
Current assets and liabilities..... 5,954. 1456 


$29,994,938 

The sum of it all is that the company has 
completed some extensive construction work 
and taken over some new lines. To do this 
it transferred several millions from the 
item “controlled roads” to “cost of road.” 
It drew upon its special funds and current 
assets for part of its needs, but principally 
drew its money from the proceeds of a fif- 
teen million dollar increase in the funded 
debt. Altogether “cost of road” has been 
increased $19,318,000. A considerable part 
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crease in the business handled. In the pas- 
senger business there was a slight increase 
in the average rate. The passenger mileage 
increased less than 1 per cent. 

The conspicuous feature of the income ac- 
count is the enormous increase in transpor- 
tation expenses. Gross earnings increased 
but 4 per cent., while transportation expense 
increased almost 13 per cent., or about three 
times as fast. In fact, the increase in trans- 
portation and general expense absorbed 
nearly 90 per cent. of the increase in gross 
earnings. The report is very meagre in the 
information that bears vitally on operation. 
Hence we can form no opinion as to how 
this heavy increase occurred. In the train 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


of the proceeds of the bonds sold went to re- 
duce current liabilities and to increase cash. 
In its immediate finances the company has 
much improved its position, having now 
nearly $2,000,000 more cash and about $6,000,- 
000 less of current liabilities. The income 
account below shows a decline of nearly half 
a million in surplus, or about 4 per cent. 


Income Account. 











Earnings from : 1903. Ine. or Dec. 
Freight . $44, Bol 996 $42,782,405 $1,869,591 [. 
Passgr., mail 

& express 18,086,395 17,417,104 669,291 1. 
Misclnous .. 2,489,800 2'438,869 50,931 L 
Total ...$65,228,091 $62,638,378 $2,589,713 I. 

Expenses : 

ge trans.$20,266,481 $17,985,963 $2,280,518 I. 
of BE... 8,376,602 7,719,044 657,558 1. 

. of W. .. 10,277,274 9,341,728 935,546 I. 
dent expns. 3,751,936 3,717,261 34,675 I. 
Total ...$42,672,293 $38,763,996 $3,908,297 I. 

Net .........$22,555,898 $23,874,382 $1,317,484 D. 
Taxes ....... 1,906,649 1,778,476 128,173 1. 





Net earn’gs$20,649,249 $22,095,906 $1,446,657 D. 
Net inc. on se- 











curities 204,116; 346,540 550,656 D. 
All income . $20,445,133 $22,442,446 et ery D. 
Charges ..... 7,630,217 9,116,338 1,486,121 D. 
Net income.$12,814,916 $13, 326,108 $511,192 D. 
Dividends ... 8,834, 34,749 8, 834,! 570 179 1. 
Balance ... $3,980,167 $4, 491,588 $511,371 D. 
7Deficit. 


The loss of half a million in surplus is the 
result of three factors, first, a decrease in 
net earnings; second, a decrease in charges, 
which is just about large enough to offset 
the decrease in net earnings; third, a de- 
crease in the profits on investments of about 
$550,000. 

Gross earnings increased about $2,600,000, 
or 4 per cent., most of. it being in freight. 
The average receipt per ton mile decreased 
from 8.7 mills to 8.6, so that the increase in 
freight earnings is due entirely to an in- 


load, both passenger and freight, the com- 
pany made substantial improvement: 


1904. 1903. Ine. 
Pssgr train-mile revenue...... $1.36 $1.26 $0.10 
Freight train-mile revenue.... 2.38 2.31 .07 
Tons per freight train ....... 2.78 2.66 12 
Tons per loaded freight car...15.53 14.78 75 


This improvement in the freight train load 
is the more to be commended because it was 
in face of a bad balance of traffic. The empty 
car mileage increased nearly 10 per cent. 
Expenditures for maintenance of way ap- 
pear to have been liberal, being $1,168. On 
the equipment the outlay was yet more lib- 
eral—$2,500 per locomotive, $75 per freight 
car, and $800 per passenger train car. The 
entire maintenance outlay was 10 per cent. 
greater than last year. 

Burlington has had a fair year of growth. 
The stable character of its prosperity is amply 
evident, as also the conservatism in its oper- 
ation. It is financially in a strong position. 
The extraordinary transportation expense 
must have some explanation in extraor- 
dinary conditions in the past year; no other 
explanation is consistent with the reputation 
of the men in charge of the company’s af- 
fairs. We do know, however, that the win- 
ter in the northwest was one of unprece- 
dented severity. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











Elements of Mechanical Drawing. By A. P. 
Jamison, Assistant Professor of Mechan- 


ical Drawing, Purdue University. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1904. Cloth, 
226 pages. Price $2.50. 


Mechanical drawing is a subject not to be 
learned entirely from books, but a good book 
is a great aid to the student in teaching 
him some of the fundamental principles of 
drawing. In many ways there is as much 
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skill and manual dexterity required in mak- 
ing mechanical drawings as there is in mak- 
ing free-hand drawings, although possibly 
the imagination cannot be given such free 
play. The average college course in me- 
chanical drawing teaches the student only 
the rudiments, and in so far as it is possible 
to put into book form the many suggestions 
and criticisms which are the chief benefit 
in a course where the student comes in per- 
sonal contact with the instructor, these sug- 
gestions and criticisms have been embodied 
in this latest book on mechanical drawing. 
The author has had a number of years’ ex- 
perience as an instructor in a large tech- 
nical college, and has drawn copiously upon 
his lecture notes to compile a book which is 
at once a text book and a reference book. 
About 140 illustrations are included in the 
text and they are all uniformly excellent. 





Methods and Costs of Rock Excavation. By 
H. P. Gillette. New York: M. C. Clark. 
Price $3. 

The author has endeavored in this book to 
gather together sufficient data to enable an 
inexperienced engineer to predict the cost 
of rock excavation with tolerable accuracy 
and also to point out how and where sav- 
ings can be effected in the ordinary methods 
for this class of work. The book includes 
within its scope not only quarrying and 
open cut excavation, but trenching, sub-aque- 
ous excavation and tunneling as well. Many 
practical hints and actual examples taken 
from practice of the cost of rock work are 
given. One chapter deals in particular with 
the cost of railroad tunnels. As a reference 
book for those who have occasion to esti- 
mate and carry out rock excavation of al- 
most any kind this book should be particu- 
larly valuable. 





Per Diem Rates for Car Service.—The ar- 
ticles by Mr. Arthur Hale, Chairman of the 
Car Service Committee of the American Rail- 
way Association, on the working of the per 
diem car service rules during the past two 
years, which were published in the Railroad 
Gazette of October 14 and 21, have been re- 
printed in pamphlet form, and copies may 
be had at the office of the Railroad Gazette 
at 25 cents each. On orders for the pamph- 
lets in quantities a discount will be made. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 








Something Pneumatic for October contains. 
illustrated articles on “Pneumatic Tools for 
Eastern Countries,” reprinted from the In- 
dian and Eastern Engineer for April; “Me- 
chanical Appliances in Modern Shipbuild- 
ing,” by Waldon Fawcett; “Construction of 
the Minnesota,” the new steamer of the 
Great Northern R. R,..There is also a note 
of thanks from the Vice-President of the 
Fifth National Industrial Exhibition of 
Japan to the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, for its exhibit at this exhibition, the 
original being reproduced, with a translation 
below. 


Henry R. Worthington, 114 Liberty street, 
New York, issues Bulletin No. 114, describ- 
ing “underwriter” fire pumps designed to 
meet the specifications of the insurance com- - 
panies. These pumps have air and vacuum 
chambers, relief. valves, pressure gages and 
other special devices differing considerably 
from ordinary trade pumps. The back cover 
of the pamphlet shows the 14 Worthington 
fire pumps supplied to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition for the protection of the 
buildings at the fair. 


The A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, 
New York, sends a miniature reproduction 
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of part of its complete catalogue. It con- 
tains a few of the many designs of pumps 
~ made by this company. A number of illus- 
trations of pumps and their detaills are given 
as well as a detailed description of the Cam- 
eron steam end and water valve chest. It 
also contains a brief article on Simplex vs. 
Duplex pumps, and directions for ordering, 
setting up and running pumps are given. 





The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Chicago, has,issued a new catalogue. It is 
6 in. x 9 in. and contains 126 pages. The 
cover designs are original and appropriate, 
being engraved from well-executed sepia 
drawings. The book is printed on enameled 
paper and is well designed and arranged. 
It covers completely the large and varied 
line of products of the company, and is fully 
illustrated. 





The George F. Blake Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, has published a new edi- 
tion of its General Catalogue, the 150 pages 
of which describe and illustrate steam pumps 
for every possible service, including boiler 
feeders, mining pumps, water-works pump- 
ing engines, vacuum pumps, air pumps and 
condensers, etc. This company has recently 
established a new machine shop and foundry. 





Greenlee Brothers, Chicago, and Rockford, 
Ill., is distributing its catalogue. It consists 
of a number of nicely bound circulars 9 in. 
x 12 in., which illustrate and describe in de- 
tail railroad car shop and other special wood 
working machines, mortising chisels, ma- 
chine boring bits, augers, etc. 





The Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, New 
York, is distributing its bulletin L-602. It 
describes a special steam-head for operating 
deep well pumps, which is designed for 
pumping from all classes of wells where it 
is necessary to place the pump cylinder far 
below the steam cylinder. 





The Chicago Tool ¢ Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, issues a four-page circular relative to 
Green pneumatic hammers, Dunlap piston air 
drills, pneumatic motor hoists, reversible 
back-geared pneumatic motors, rivet heating 
forges, air compressor and other specialties 
which it handles. 








CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Manibill. 








‘ 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 11, 1904. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Being much interested in an improved 
method of manifesting devised by Mr. Felch, 
I must object to the summary manner in 
which} you dismiss that method in the last 
paragraph of’ your otherwise interesting ar- 
ticle upon the manibill’in your issue of Nov. 
4th. 

The whole trend of modern accounting is 
towards the indvidual original record, made 
in such manner and in sufficient quantity to 
be arranged and assembled to obtain any 
desired result; and the railroads will have 
to come into line as the demand for detail 
statistics becomes ever more insistent. 

The manibill being a step in this direc- 
tion is worthy of serious attention, but it 
does not go far enough. When a shipper 
makes a forwarding order, he makes the 
original record, which only needs the addi- 
tion of rate, charges, route, car number, :to 
make it the ideal waybill; ideal, because it 
prevents all .errors in the directory and de- 
scriptive parts of the bill due to transcrib- 
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ing, such as billing to wrong name, wrong 
station, omission of, or misnaming articles, 
omission of address, omission of expense, or 
billing prepaids as collect and vice versa. 
And it is just as practicable to make all 
the necessary papers at the time the re- 
ceipt is made as it is to transcribe from that 
receipt to produce the same result as is done 
under the manibill system. 

Under Mr. Felch’s method the following 
are some of the advantages. The blanks are 
simple and easily filled out, and being of a 
convenient size, would be often made by the 
typewriter; the fact that the consignee gets 
the identical work of the shipping house, 
tends to improve the latter’s work in legi- 
bility and correctness, while all corrections 
necessary to make order correspond with 
shipment, showing upon all the papers, fixes 
the same so that all can understand. The 
provision for station stamp furnishes the 
shipper with definite information as to just 
who handled his consigment and makes trac- 
ing and further inquiries easy. No delay on 
account of the necessity of copying in Dill- 
ing, as the waybill is ready to go, before it 
would be possible to seal the car and get 
it into the train. All bills, and accompany- 
ing papers can be placed in a pocket with 
mica front, folded so as to show all route 
directions. All bills, delivery checks, arrival 
notices and check out slips, being in the 
writing of the consignor permits of an ac- 
curacy in delivery that cannot be obtained 
from a recopy of the original. The directory 
and descriptive parts of the papers being 
the work of the shipper, the consignee can 
take up any discrepancies direct instead of 
working through the railroads as is now 
necessary, thus saving a mass of correspon- 
dence, claims and misunderstandings. Ship- 
pers are benefited by a more expeditious and 
correct handling of shipments; by the cus- 
tomer getting an identical copy of the ship- 
ping advice, with all marks and numbers 
to aid in fixing the particular shipment: 
both consignor and consignee benefited by 
relief from errors of incompetent, or care- 
less, bill clerks. The railroad is benefited 
in it not being possible to make an error 
in the directory and descriptive parts of the 
billing; in that it will save all the time and 
cost of recopying the billing instructions 
of the shippers. 

F. LINCOLN HUTCHINS. 





Steel Cars.* 





Metal cars in the Unted States, while com- 
paratively of a late origin, the first of any 
quantity being built in 1897, are yet older 
than is generally known. To-day we are 
sometimes surprised to find in an out-of- 
the-way corner a car of some queer design 
that probably made a great stir in its own 
small world when it was new, but which 
has long since been forgotten and abandoned, 
except by those who are unfortunate enough 
to have to keep it in repair. These types of 
cars are often pointed to as an example of 
the ultimate end of the modern product. A 
short time ago I came across some all-metal 
box cars in a railroad yard that had been 
in service about 25 years and are now doing 
duty as ash cars. These cars bear about as 
much resemblance to the modern steel car 
as an old wood burner does to our latest type 
of locomotive, and were, no doubt, of a weak 
design, even for the time in which they were 
built. Using them, therefore, as an argu- 
ment against our modern designs would be 
manifestly unfair. 

The question of corrosion has been much 
discussed and there are those who are ex- 





*Extracts from a paper by J. F. MacEnulty, 
Pressed Steel Car Company, read at the October 
meeting of the New England Railroad Club. 
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treme enough in their views to claim that 
a car of steel construction .would, in the 
course of time, by the action of weather, etc., 
entirely disintegrate. It is safe to assume 
that one portion of a car will fail before 
the remainder; what that portion is will be 
due to the individual service of the car in 
question and to the ability and forethought 
of the designer. I have only to say that the 
first cars built by us in 1897 have been run- 
ning in the coal and ore trade continuously, 
and do not show evidence! of deterioration 
from any cause. We have records of cars in 
service on the Eastern Railway of France 
built in 1869, showing in 28 years of service 
a loss of only 6 per cent. by corrosion. 

The claim that the chemical action of coal 
from a “wet” mine will eat through a plate 
in a short time has not as yet been clearly 
proved by actual results. Take, for example, 
a locomotive tender; it represents a condi- 
tion that a car would never meet, yet it has 
never been suggested to substitute a wooden 
lining in the coal hoppers. Suppose that a 
car has been left on a side track for a few 
years, loaded with soft coal and exposed to 
all inclement weather. This, of course, is 
practically an impossible condition in these 
days of the per diem system; but, supposing 
that this happened and that this car had got 
in such condition as to need repair. The 
parts affected could be repaired or cut out 
and replaced just as easily and as cheaply 
as similar parts could be replaced on a 
wooden car. It is much easier to cut out 
soft-steel rivets with a cutter and a maul 
than it is to saw through a soggy piece of 
timber with nails in it. 

One of the large railroads operating be- 
tween 20,000 or 30,000 steel cars, determined, 
by actual experiment, that the steel plates 
used in its cars lost about */,,, of an inch 
in four years by corrosion. This company is 
not repainting any more of its steel equip- 
ment. From an artistic point of view this is 
not a success, as a train of unpainted cars 
after several years’ use would present a color 
scheme something akin to a battered tin din- 
ner pail; but when the results show on the 
right side of the balance sheet, the appear- 
ance of equipment is not usually considered. 

In New England the tendency has been, 
with a few exceptions, to adhere to an all- 
wood construction. The principal reason for 
this is not prejudice, but a conviction, that 
steel construction is desirable only when 
used in connection with a high-capacity car. 
The service on a majority of the roads in 
this section does not usually demand a box 
car of over 60,000 lbs. capacity, and steel con- 
struction has been considered unnecessary. 
The cost of a 60,000 lbs. capacity wooden 
car, not including.a flat car or a car de- 
signed for special purposes, is from $18 to 
$30 per ton of carrying capacity. This price, 
of course, is governed by the following con- 
ditions: The type—a box car costing more 
than a gondola; the specialties used, includ- 
ing trucks; the ideas and ability of the man 
designing the car. A 60,000 lbs. capacity box 
car with the same specialties and trucks and 
with steel underframe will cost from $2 to 
$4 more per ton carrying capacity, or from 
$60 to $125 per car. It will be shown later 
by comparative figures, based upon the net 
earnings throughout their assumed life, that 
this increase in first cost is advisable. 

The reasons for building small-capacity box 
cars should not apply in this section to gon- 
dolas and flats. The lading in cars of this 
type is of such a character that a higher 
capacity car made of steel could be used to 
great advantage. 

Qne point in favor of steel construction in 
a box car is that the underframe being rigid, 
the posts and braces are called upon to re- 
sist only the shocks from horizontal strains 
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of the joad. A wooden:underframe is contin- 
ually settling, and the superstructure is thus 
brought in to assist the sills in supporting 
the vertical load. This results in bulging 
sides and ends and leaky roofs. By the use 
of a rigid steel underframe there is also a 
saving on the flange wear of the wheels. The 
timber used in wooden car construction is 
not thoroughly seasoned. It may be bought 
as seasoned timber, but it is very seldom that 
it is up to the specification desired. As a 
result from natural shrinkage, a wooden un- 
derframe will in the course of time ride 
flat on the truck side bearings. This causes 
an increase in friction on the wheel flanges 
with corresponding results. A properly con- 
structed steel frame will hold up under any 
conditions and allow free movement of 
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cars of the same capacity, but it can be read- 
ily seen that there would be a marked differ- 
ence. The constant increase in motive power 
units and the heavier tonnage being hauled 
per train is fast bringing about a condition 
that will necessitate the introduction of steel 
in the underframe of every new car built. 
Cars are constantly being hauled in trains 
of 2,000 tons or over, and they are subjected 
to severe buffing strains from the shocks of 
heavy high-capacity cars shifted against them 
in the classification yards. To construct ua 
wooden frame to successfully meet these con- 
ditions and withstand the increasing rough 
usage would necessitate an outlay of first 
cost that would be useless, when the com- 
paratively small increase of outlay neces- 
sary for a steel car is considered. 
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a fair average for a car in continual service. 
The average life of a steel car is assumed 
at 25 years. None of the modern cars are 
old enough as yet to accurately determine 
their life. In those cars first built there are 
no signs of wear that accurate figures can 
be based upon. Basing an estimate on cars 
in service abroad, however, 25 years is a 
conservative figure. At the end of the 15- 
year life of the wooden car the cost, earning 
power, depreciation, etc., of a second wooden 
car must be introduced in order to equalize 
the time represented by the longer life of 
the steel underframe car—the cost of the 
second car being taken from the sum earned 
by the first car at the end of 15 years, and 
the balance of the money being carried for- 
ward with a credit of compound interest 








COMPARATIVE EARNING 


VALUE OF STEEL AND WooD UNDER-FRAMED 80,000-LB. Capacity Box CARS. 
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Purchase SS x 
Framing. price. 5 years. 10 years. 15 years. 20 years. 25 years. 
{E arnings at = 00 per annum for Ist 5 years plus 5 per cent. interest.... $5,470.35 
61.00 2a 6 =“ ee i ii aeteoe | Unemaae $12, a - 
es O54. up 3d 5“ your ee 704 as arsieieiena - $20,959.25 
948.00 “ atn'5 ** cote <5 ss ae Gr aceasta pieticomipe ce oninlanaveterne $31,988.18 
940.00 “ Sth5 “ to 5 ee MOS eieuer .  Veprsastos 4 a Saas Sire a emarncteke se ie areteete $46,019.98. 
Less :—Depreciation of value of car at 4 per cent. per annum............-. 129.71 235.46 321.69 392.00 421.50 
Interest on purchase price of car at 5 per cent. per annum......... 201.67 459.06 787.55 1,206.90 1,540.32 
Cost of repairs and renewals at $15.00 per annum for Ast 5 years.....-.++- 75.00 
* 18.00 Pe AT Cisonce dente |) Ts acmers 165.00 
- _ 21.60 e pee ee Sig aicisetelaselensl ®t ’eaieyetevel # We Pnatetorarate 273.00 
Steel under- } $730 ae id a ne 25.92 . MCR ehe) oT — creryerscacesieieis 2 cszensie'ele aa 402.60 
frame. s e: ‘ fe 31.10 rs PG RN cua iewetcel so” “sissiocel. | \sehecuteey All Welaherercam | MEE 557.50 
Interest on cost of repairs and renewals at 5 per cent. per annum.......... 4.12 6.11 8.79 12.41 17.27 
DE 55 ak AiS ho aes clon wc eae ACER SERS: SE OSE RA Oa eA ee $410.50 $865.63 $1,391.03 $2,013.91 $2,536.59 
IE Die EN PREG OE CRE oie. si oa in er ERK TA ER UE AS 189.00 189.00 189.00 189.00 189.00 
Net charge against Car.... 0... cece cee cece cee cece e deve ceceneeecsecs 221.50 676,63 1,202.03 1,824,91 2,347.59 
ee OE a ee errr re ee er ee 5,248.85 11,615.18 19,755.22 30,163.27 43,672.39 
Earnings per $1.00 of purchase EIEN et SN Oe ARN AEE toe tn ORNS TT. 7.19 15.9 27. 41.31 59.82: 
Percentage of earnings per $1.00 invested in purchase cost of car as com- 
DRO Wet WOOMEFAMION. CATH oo 5.0 65 sia 6:5 das wis ence wees a INCREASE __....... 81/10% 118° /19%. 
Earnings $960.U0 per annum for Ist 5 years, plus 5 per cent. interest...... $5,304.60 
Earnings 864.00 per annum for 2d 5 years, plus 5 per cent. interest......  ...... $11,441.38 
Earnings 826.00 per annum for 3d 5 years, plus 5 per cent. interest......  « .se 022 sw wee $18,340.35 
Less :—Depreciation of value of car at 6 per cent. per annum............. 168.31 291.83 382.48 
Interest on purchase price of car at 5 per cent. per annum.......... 182.34 415.07 712.09 
Wood under- Cost of repairs and renewals at wo per annum for 1st 5 years. 175.00 
frame ist } $660 57.50 __, RR SARA a see: 462.50 
CAP... a “° 2g 80. Ka - Kd OP Siu ete ares yh AA 862.50 
heteeent on cost of repairs and renewals at 5 per cent. per annum........... 9.66 18.55 29.89 
MUIR setae Sears cis cao ew Sw nh aw era awe ee Heat TE ong Bos eres ee $535.31 $1,187.95 $1,986.96 
CAGE Fe ND BRIE OE DAT. oe Soo Sw cece wal ae wee eee OS wltra ms ews are 158.48 158. 158.48 
Net yet RE ODE cots 85:0 8:4ia30 1k ai Bes Ble wR ENE IEAL Oe Me owe ee 
Det IIE cratic c 6a ons hv cand sia ae Acoleis ado iweraal See Mipaes clsceielensio Maas Sesto ale $376.83 $929.47 $1,828.48 
Marnines per 31:00 of purchase Coet OF CAP 56.040 8.6 oS ob 8 aw bess iaeges ene 4,927.77 10,511.91 16,511.87 
Percentage of earnings per $1.00 invested in purchase cost of car as com- 7.46 15.92 5.01 
STO) ICEL ee FRINTON nos ov on oS cS anes ccsesccc pecs DEGRA Seeces sindienie 7°/10% 
Earnings ist car at end of 15 years less cost of 2d car at 5 per cent. sageeent. Srecen | Mebane $15,851.87 ser 231.45 $25,821.30 
Earnings at $960.00 per annum for Ist 5 years, plus 5 per cent. imterest..... 0... 62. eee eee tee ee eee CO: slacsasiee 
Earnings at 864.00 per annum for 2d 5 years, plus 5 per cent. interest.,.. 6. ee ee cee te we 11,441.38 
WN Ses arircdis ale nee Se SNE Se ooo e ee ORR eee Neh CANA GCSekeee & Awa | 8 —etettel ktebe cae $25,536.05 $37,262.68 
Less :—Depreciation of value of car at 6 per cent. per ANNUM. .......6.665 eee ee eee ee cee ee eee 168.31 291.83. 
Interest on purchase price of car at 5 per cent. per AMNUM........6. 0 wees ee ee eee tee eee 182.34 415.07 
Wood under- i Cost of repairs and renew als at $35. 4 per annum for cat DEUNEE cass wouter 6 caseas, ( siabvmn! Moe bee sets 175.00 SORE 
yy ”" $660 ¢ 57.50 2d we) siete Wace 4: avgedis. Sie cise a) \eMneee Sustes 462.50 
car.. 4 Interest on cost of repairs and renewals at 5 per cent. per anmnuMm........... een eee ween cee ae eee 9.66 18.55 
re faacs istwictw eters oes acs: ik mae nsthy Tove acelin aie tata ui ts eins moaicvae Slereamenic —slmalel, ") eye carauietn ke a ere een nee $535.31 $1,187.95. 
Credit cy EN WEIR es oon wesc Stones Mien aWae cia Opes wae | OBncae) « eatee ce ER hemes 158.48 158.48 
een, rene ER NODE. 555.0556 0 dos 45 4p ee dah oe edhe = A ee ae aes Fe Dale ee ore 376.83 1,029.47 
Net ekpaines oF 2a Car SION earoines Gf COeh TOON BBE COP. 6c ccces cee 4 awaeS waa ee - x esoure ce 25,159.22 36,233. at 
Marnings: per -F.-00 Of Purchase Cost of HOU CAPM. 5.0.6 5x60 ds bees 0s ss orcas sec es 19.04 27. 
Percentage of earnings per $1 invested in purchase cost of 2 wooden under- 
frame cars as comparéd with 1 steel underframe car........ PE OSes ea Go eee 54?/10%- 
trucks. The influence of this condition ‘is Reports from different railroads place the at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. While- 


shown also in drawbar pull of locomotives. 
It has been determined by two of the large 
railroad systems that the drawbar pull re- 
quired to move a ton of freight in a properly 
constructed car of 100,000 lbs. capacity is 
24 per cent. less than is required to move 
the same amount in an average wooden car 
of 60,000 lbs. capacity. The locomotive ex- 
pense affected by this is about 15 cents per 
mile. 

With a yearly mileage of 480 train or 
locomotive miles at 15 cents per mile the 
total cost per year would be $72. If the 
same load is moved in a steel car this say- 
ing of 24 per cent. would amount to $17.28 
per year. This percentage would, of course, 
not be so great, comparing steel and wood 


average cost of repairs to wooden cars at 
from $35 to $80 per car per year—this last 
figure being from a system that uses more 
than 100,000 wooden cars over a large ter- 
ritory. The average cost of repairs to steel 
cars and cars of steel underframe ranges 
from $9 to $15, and that, too, on cars which 
have been in service six or seven years. 
The comparative cost of maintenance of 
steei and wooden cars has been carefully 
worked out by Mr. C. A. Lindstrom. The 
accompanying table is based upon actual re- 
sults obtained from roads using steel and 
wooden cars. The life of a wooden car has 
been put at 15 years. There are, of course, 
instances where wooden cars have been in 
service for a longer time, but this figure is 


these figures are based upon an 80,000-lbs. 
capacity car, the proportionate results for- 
other capacities are similar. 

It has been calculated (International Rail- 
way Congress, Bulletin No. 5) that to haul 
the additional weight of an 80,000-lbs. car- 
costs $23.10 per year. This can be paid for 
by hauling seven tons 857 miles. The in- 
crease in cost for hauling a 100,000-lb. car’ 
at the same proportion can be paid for by 
hauling seven tons 1,000 miles. A steel un- 
derframe for an 80,000-lb. car adds to first 
cost, approximately from $70 to $150, and 
for a car of 100,000 Ibs. capacity about $175. 
It can, therefore, be assumed that as this is: 
practically the only additional cost, the sav- 
ing in repairs would pay for the increase- 
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in first cost in a short time, giving a desir- 
able interest on the first investment. To 
this, of course, can be added the additional 
earning power .due to loads. exceeding the 
capacity of a 60,000-lb. car. It has been rec- 
ognized by some of the larger roads of the 
country, that they will get loads of.oyer 60, 
000 lbs. in a box car often enough to pay, 
at this raté, for the hauling of the additional 
weight. and realize a.comfortable profit be- 
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carry timbers cut to size for immediate use. 
The saving resulting from the use of steel 
equipment, can be stated roughly, as follows: 
Reduced number of cars required for any 
given train load with a resultant loss of fric- 
tion and atmospheric resistance. 
Decreased liability of wreckage and secur- 
ity from loss by total destruction. 
Increased tonnage pulled. by locomotive. 
Increase in mileage due to less time on 
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Improvements at. the Spencer Shops. of 
the Southern Railway. 





The Southern Railway. Company has just 
completed the enlargement of its locomo- 
tive repair shops at Spencer, N. C. The work 
consists essentially of a new locomotive 
erecting and machine shop together with 
additions and rearrangements of some of 
the old buildings. S. Higgins, former Me- 
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General Layout of the Southern Railway Company’s Shops at Spencer, N. C. 


sides. This condition would probably be 
made manifest in New England by actuai 
trial. 

When a man who has been used to repair- 
ing wooden cars is called upon to patch up 
steel cars his first wish is that he had spent 
some years of his apprenticeship in a boiler 
shop. This is particularly the case on roads 
which have no steel cars and have made no 
provision for repairs to that class of cars. A 
comparatively small outlay will prepare a 
road, however, for any repairs that are 
needed. An expenditure of about $1,000 will 
furnish portable forges, oil burners with air- 
blast attachments, pneumatic hammers, 


mauls, formers, drift pins, etc., to keep in 
repair any reasonable number of steel cars. 
As for the education of the men for this class 
of work, a very few days is sufficient to 
make experts of repair men of average in- 





repair track with consequent decrease in cost 
of inspection. 

By way of comparison the following table 
which was compiled in 1900 is given. In 
that year there were in actual service in 
the United States on different railroad sys- 
tems about 1,500,000 wooden cars, with an 
average weight of over 14 tons each, making 
the total weight of all wooden cars in ser- 
vice about 21,000,000 tons. 

Average capacity of wooden cars, tons 


Total capacity of all cars, tons......... 37,500,000 
Average yearly mileage of loaded car........ 3,50 
Average yearly mileage of empty car........ 3,500 


Assumed average gross earnings per ton- 
MAME) MANES 5 Cocco wer caurunxcaneecagce cae 8 
Assumed average cost of moving 1 ton 1 
WOME MAMI, od vc axe F006 me hPa e nee due Cewia 3 
Yearly income from assumed gross earn- 
$1,050,000,000,000 
394,000,000,000 


Yearly cost of hauling load.... 
Yearly cost, houling dead weight _441,000,000,000 
Total yearly profit $215,000,000,000 


If the above-mentioned lading of 37,500,000 
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chanical Superintendent, was the first to 
suggest making improvements and to pre 
sent the subject in a tangible form to the 
management. He submitted a number of 
plans, including both longitudinal and trans- 
verse layout. Mr. Higgins recommended the 
longitudinal layout which was finally 
adopted as submitted by him with but few 
modifications. S. D. Cushing, Signal and 
Electrical Engineer, assisted Mr. Higgins in 
preparing the plans and estimates, and was 
put in charge of all of the detail work. The 
buildings were designed in the office of D, 
W. Lum, Chief Engineer Maintenance of Way 
and Structures. After the plans were com- 


pleted and the orders for the tools had been 
placed, Mr. Higgins resigned to become Gen- 
eral Manager of the N. Y., N. H. & H. Rail. 
The plans were turned over to his 
A. Stewart, 


road. 


successor, who carried them 








End and Part Side Elevation of Machine and Erecting Shop. 


telligence who have formerly worked only 
on wooden cars. 

The majority of roads having steel equip- 
ment have educated their repair men to both 
classes of cars, and the work is now done 
as easily as though there was but.one class 
of equipment. It is, of course, advisable for 
a road having in service a number of steel 
cars to carry in stock such repair parts as 
would likely be needed, just as they now 


tons, representing the entire freight-carrying 
capacity of cars in the United States, was 
concentrated in large capa¢ity, light-weight 
steel cars, the dead weight would be cut 
down from 21,000,000 tons to 14,000,000 tons, 
and the resulting saving in cost of transpor- 
tation would be $147,000,000. This, of course, 
is a purely speculative calculation but under 
any local conditions the proportion holds 
and there is the same ratio of economy. 


through as originally designed. The work 
was done under the supervision of S. R. 
Richards, Master Mechanic of the shops. 
The general design of the shops varies from 
that of other shops of recent design in that 
the old buildings were used. No addition hag 
been made to the freight car repair depart- 
ment, as this department now has ample 
facilities for making both light and heavy 
repairs. All the improvements are for in- 
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creasing the capacity of the locomotive repair 
department. It is expected that the shops 
will be large enough to handle all heavy 
locomotive work for the eastern district. 
These shops are the first modern shops built 
by the Southern. 

Ground was first broken in March, 1904, 
and the contract for the locomotive erecting 
and machine shop was awarded to J. P. Petty- 
john & Co., Lynchburg, Va. The general lay- 
out of the shops is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The transfer table pit is 40 
ft. wide by 200 ft. long. The smith shop is 
on one side of the pit and on the other side 
is the boiler and cab paint shop. The power 
house is about 50 ft. east of the smith shop. 
The woodworking shop adjoins the power 
house, and the two car repair sheds are near 
the woodworking shop. The new machine 
and erecting shop is north of the other build- 
ings. The roundhouse has 15 engine pits. It 
is the intention to increase the capacity of 
the roundhouse. The coal trestle and coal 
storage space is south of the roundhouse and 
is not shown on the general plan. The fol- 
lowing table gives the dimensions of the 
principal shop buildings. 


Locomotive erecting and machine 


BM kia sions a anak Wen eae 150 ft. x 600 ft. 
BROMIDE SMINOD «a's was .0 0 4,00: 8 Silat 100 ft. x 102 ft. 
RNIN NEY os oss ca Siav ew wig to dave seh 90 ft. x 204 ft. 
Woodworking shop ........... 90 ft. x 204 ft. 
PIN ONIND igs sve sins: :5 00105 48 ft. x 115 ft. 
ee Oe ee er 40 ft. x 120 ft. 

ES ona Pune as seas wawae 30 ft.x 40 ft. 


The Power House.—The old power plant 
consisted of a boiler house 43 ft. x 48 ft., 
which contained four 100 h.p. boilers. These 
boilers furnished steam for engines which 
were in the several shop buildings. All the 
power is now generated electrically in the 
power house, which has been enlarged by an 
addition 48 ft. x 72 ft. The addition is of cor- 
rugated iron and steel frame construction, 
built on a concrete foundation. The engine 
room is 36 ft. x 48 ft. The floor of the power 
house is heavy concrete. The boiler equip- 
ment consists of the four old 100 h.p. boilers 
which work at 100 lbs. steam pressure and 
three new 150 h.p. boilers which work at 
150 Ibs. pressure. The new boilers are made 
by the Walsh & Weidener Boiler Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. A _ Stilwell cast-iron 
open heater, made by the Platt Iron Works 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, and a Herron pump 
made by the Herron Pump Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., are also installed in 
the boiler house. Two brick chimneys 85 ft. 
high by 6 ft. inside diameter furnish the 
necessary draft. One of these chimneys is 
new and was built by the Alphons Custodis 
Chimney Construction Company, New York. 
The new and old steam piping is so inter- 
connected with valves that either set 
of boilers can be used: to supply all 
steam. The pipe and fittings were fur- 
nished by the Crane Company, Chicago. 
The railroad company erected the piping. 
The engine room equipment consists of 
two 16 in. and 27 in. x 16 in. Westinghouse 
compound non-condensing engines. . These 
are direct connected to two 200 k.w. 250 volt 
direct current Westinghouse generators. Two 
air compressor made by the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company furnishes compressed 
air for the pneumatic tools. No mechanical 
device has been installed for handling coal 
and ashes, as colored labor is very cheap in 
the south. It was thought inadvisable to put 
in an expensive coal handling system owing 
to the fact that the plant is relatively small. 
All the water supply for both the shops and 
the locomotives at Spencer is procured from 
the Yadkin river three miles away. The rail- 
road company has a pumping station at the 
river and from there the water is forced 
through an 8 in. pipe into a large tank at the 
shops. The water supply system is to be 
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increased to about double its present capa- 
city. . 

Locomotive Erecting and Machine. Shop.-- 
This shop is 600 ft. long by 150 ft. wide and 
cost about $160,000.. The walls are brick on 
concrete foundations. About 40 per cent. of 
the wall and roof area is glass, thus giving 
good natural lighting. The columns and roof 


trusses are steel and were built by the Amer- © 
ican Bridge Company. The roof is fitted with | 


Paradigm skylights and the floor is made of 
vitrified brick placed on edge and filled in 
with concrete grouting. The erecting shop is 
on one side of the building. It has two longi- 
tudinal erecting tracks each 480 ft. long. By 
allowing 40 ft. per locomotive it is possible 
to shop 24 engines at one time on these 
tracks. The number of sq. ft. of floor space 
in the machine shop per engine is 3,000 and 
in the erecting shop it is 1,600 sq. ft., making 


a total for both the machine and erecting | 
This is a | 


shops of 4,600 sq. ft. per engine. 
larger ratio of floor space to engine pit than 
found in any other railroad shop that we 
know of. On the inner side of each erecting 


track is a concrete storage pit 4 ft. wide x” 


4 ft. deep. These pits have drains which con- 
nect with the sewer. The central communi- 
cation track is placed between these pits and 
passes through the entire building. In the 
middle of this track and near each end of 
the erecting track is a stripping pit 100 ft. 
long. An engine coming in for repairs is run 
over either one of these pits, the motion 
work is taken off and the wheels are freed. 
The locomotive is then taken up by the heavy 
cranes and placed on either of the erecting 
tracks. The wheels are then removed py 
the crane and are taken to the wheel repair 
department at one end of the shop. A stan- 
dard gage industrial track passes through the 
shop midway between the outer edge of the 
gallery and the center columns. The ma- 
chine tools are placed as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, and are both direct 
and group driven by direct current motors, 
made by the Northern Electrical Manufac- 
turing Company, Madison, Wis. For direct 
driven tools, that company’s two wire va- 
riable speed motor is used. The two 
wire direct current system using 250 volts 
is used throughout the shops. A novel and 
effective method of group drive is used for 
the tools under the gallery. The system of 
drive consists of five lengths of shaft each 
100 ft. long and each driven by a 20 h.p. 
motor mounted on a bracket. This bracket, 
which is shown herewith, is attached to a 
shop column and the motors are belted to 
the shafts and tools as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. Normally each shaft 
runs independently, but in case one or more 
of the motors fails, the several sections of 
shaft can be connected by means of crab 
clutches. This arrangement is also useful 
in case more power is required in any of 
the groups. It is hence practicable when 
necessary to get from 20 to 100 h.p. in any 
one group of tools. The heavy machine tools 
such as planers, slotters, heavy lathes, etc., 
are placed as shown and are direct driven 
by individual motors. 
tools that are not equipped with motors are 
driven by means of an ingenious arrange- 
ment of shafting secured to the center shop 
column, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. On account of softness of the 
ground over 92 concrete foundations for ma- 
chine tools were necessary. On the erecting 
side of the shop are only heavy machine 
tools, such as wheel lathes and presses. 
These are in the corner, as shown, and con- 


sist of one wheel press, two new wheel lathes, | 


which are direct motor driven, and two old 
wheel lathes which it was decided not to 
equip with electric drive, as it would have 
cost about $1,000 to fit each of these tools 


Some of the lighter , 
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with a motor. The method of driving these 
machines, which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, consists of a 10 h.p. back 
geared motor running at 215 r.p.m. connected 
to the countershaft pulley, which runs at 70 
r.p.m. This arrangement cost about $400 for 
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General Plan of Machine and Erecting Shop, Showing Location of Machine Tools. 
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each tool. Pressed steel pulleys made by the 
American Pulley Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are used throughout the shop. The ac- 
companying table gives a list of both the 
direct motor driven tools and the group 
dyiven tools in the machine shop and the 
amount of power required to drive each tool. 

The gallery which extends along one side 
of the shop is 35 ft. wide and has double 
flooring. The top flooring is % in. T. G. 


maple. It has two landing stages for receiv- 


ing work from the cranes. One end of the 
gallery is partitioned into two rooms. One 
of these is used for air-brake repairs and 
the other for electrical repairs such as mo- 


s 
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tors, electric headlights, etc. On the other 
portion of the gallery are light machine 
tools, such as turret lathes, brass working 
machines, etc., placed in groups electrically 
driven. ‘The blowers for the Sturtevant heat- 
ing system are also in the gallery. At each 
end of the shop and under the gallery is a 
two-story wash and locker room, 22 ft. 
x 33 ft., with basins and expanded metal 
lockers. The tool room is under the gallery, 
the lower portion of which is enclosed with 
matched boarding and the upper part is en- 
closed with expanded metal. Two 70 ft. elec- 
tric traveling cranes each of 60 tons capacity 
serve the erecting shop, and two smaller 38 
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ft. cranes, one of 10 tons capacity and the 
other of five tons capacity, serve the heavy 
machine tools on the main floor and also de- 
liver work to the gallery. All four cranes 
travel the length of the shop. The cranes 
were furnished by the Shaw Electric Crane 
Company. Two rows of 13 Toerring arc lights 
placed midway between the center of the 
shop and the side walls and spaced 40 ft. 
between centers are used for lighting the 
erecting shop. These lights are in line with 
the bottom of the roof trusses, which is 
about 40 ft. from the floor. The lights will 
run 200 hours without attention, and are 
cleaned frdm the traveling cranes. Besides 
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Arrangement of Shafting Under Gallery. 
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Section Through Machine and Erecting Shop. 


these arc lights every machine has a 16 c.p. 
incandescent lamp enclosed in a wire net. 
The compressed air for operating the pneu- 
matic tools, etc., is delivered to four air res- 
ervoirs supported in the roof trusses. The 
air is distributed throughout the shop 
through 1 in. pipes, as shown in the cross 
section. 

Boiler and Smith Shop.—The boiler shop 
has been moved from its old location in the 
smith shop to the building which was for- 
merly used for machine work. This building 
has been partitioned, one side being used for 
the cab and paint shop, and the other side is 
for boiler work. There is nothing new or 
novel about the boiler shop; in fact, it will 
strike many, especially western railroad men, 
as being inadequate in size when compared 
to the machine shop. Owing to the excel- 
lent water the Southern has very little 
trouble with its boilers in this district, and 
hence boiler troubles are relatively rare. 
The smith shop is 90 ft. x 204 ft., and is of 
steel frame and corrugated iron construction. 
It is equipped with 38 cast iron forges made 
by the Ross Meehan Foundry Company, 
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placed as shown in the illustration, facilitate- 
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' : a : Sl PANE? oo <chce < '36-in. x 36-in. x 10-ft. 10 
x +. 5 floor tine, Pea : 83 Hor. ‘boring “miil. = : 
$ os SB O-S a o 66 omereats 
jorbo 85 Tool s grinder oe 2 
c Col 2 anon erate Sb ae i <-\fiaeaiaiaiaa 6-in. = 
n nt of Shafting on Center Columns. PRN So cans oe 60ers -in. Z 
Rerengues S 88 Shaper ois ahs ses 3 
PRES SR ere 18-in. x 54-in. ti 
iy WEEE ere” 18-in. x 54-in. E 
MACHINES DRIVEN BY INDIVIDUAL MOTORS. stn eae . .26-in. x 48-in. 3 
E 92 Piston rod key way —_ 
No. of Ta as Sse 1 
mach. Kind. Size. H.-p. 
1 Planer . .48-in. x 48-in. x 10-ft. 15 Group No. 6. 
2-Planer .... .48-in. x 36-in. x 10-ft. 15 t 
8 Radial drill ....- 7- ~~ an 3 \ 93 Planer. .36-in. x 36-in. x 10-ft. 10 
4 D’ble-head shaper. 24-i 10 94 Planer ... .36-in. x 36-in. x 10-ft. ” 
x) SS Se 48- ine a in. x 15-ft. 15 H Oo COM BAW <+6.s:0ake _—— 
6 Radial drill .....7 -ft. a 3 H 96 Slotter ..........20-in 74. 
7 F1emer ...% . .48-in. : "48- in. x 26-ft. 15 ' ; 
8 Milling mach. 30-in. x 30-in. x 14-ft. 10 ! Group No. 7. 
9 Planer .........-60-in. x 60-in. x 10-ft. 20 ' 
BO MME, 05 04.0.0 9'8 26-in. 10 ef 98 Vert. mill’g mach. 20-in. 5 
DE A RURG oso acs ons ov 42-in. x 72-in 10 NI 99 Vert. bor’g mach..37-in. 3 
12 Driv’g wh’l lathe..90-in. 15 ' 100 Tool Fc yecl Sees a 2 
12 Driv’g wh’l lathe.,90-in. 18 ' 101 Lat ees 92 ae hae > TM. 
p 102 Radial drill. PO | 2 
ft 103 Milling machine. .26-in. x 261 ag x9-ft. 10 
MACHINES DRIVEN IN GROUPS. ' 
H Group No. 8. 
Group No. 1. i Vatk@® 
No. of : ; G POL TAKE. sis oie:5:6 55:0 30-in. x 84-in. 5 
mach. Kind. Size. H.-p. /OKP Back 105 Lathe . .30-in. x 84-in. 5 
14 Planer .......... 36-in. x 36-in. x 10-ft. 10 DISRPM. 106 Vert. bor’g ‘mill, | 84-in. 7%. 
15 Sha Ee Se 20-in. 3 — 107 Cylinder planer.. 10 
16 Tool grinder . — 2 108 Cylinder borer ... —— 3 
17 Hor. boring mill ..60-in. 2% 
25: Se Ss oss ose 30-in. x 84-in. 5 Group No, 9. 
19 Turret lathe .....2-in. x 24-in, 3 AEN 
20 Slotter ..........12-in 3 hip SS 4g Driving . 109 Driving wh’l lathe.78-in. 7%. 
21 Drill press .......36-in 2 a Vil) Mhee/ NN 110 Driving wh’l lathe.78-in. 10 
22 Drill press ......-.36-in. 2 SS. SS 111 Driving wh’! press. 10 
Se RUMETID 5% ois. «0058 22-in. x 84-in. 2 WS =z 
PEA MEAOD” 5's! 010:0,0'0's 0:8 16-in. x 48-in. 1 MACHINES IN SMITH SHOP. 
25 Turret lathe ..... —— 3 No. of 
27 Turret lathe .....16-in. x 36-in. 1 ‘mach Kind 
28 Turret lathe .....16-in. x 36-in. 1 y a 1 2-in. bolt header (new). . 
oe eee ee ee 1 Arrangement of Motor and Countershaft 2 Bolt cutter, (old) 
urret lathe .....16-in. x 36-in. 1 ili 3 Bolt cutter (old) 
31 Turret lathe .... .16-in. x 36-in. 1 for Driving Old Wheel Lathes. 4 Bolt shear (old). 
tain 5 6-spindle nut tapper (old). 
Group No. 2. Chattanooga, Tenn. These are arranged in 6 Punch and shear (new). 
“ : 7 3%-in. bolt shear (new). 
.. .30-in. x 132-in. 5 pairs and placed diagonally as shown. 8 200-lb, Bradley compact hammer (new). 
.. .80-in, x 72-in. 5 A number of these forges are new, as are 9 1,000-1b, steam — (new). 
. .80-in. x 72-in. 5 b f th hi h 10 Trip hammer (old 
80-in. x 72-in. 5 also a number o e machines, suc as 11 Morgan steam 9 (old). 
30-in. x 132-in. 5 steam hammers, shears, bolt cutters, bolt = 5g gees — Pao yaa (old). 
90- ¢ . 3 T5- 
pO 3 headers, ete. A liberal number of jib cranes, 14 200818. ota lemnee: (new). 
22-in. x 48-in 2 
.20-in. x 90-in 2 
-18-in. x 48-in. 1 ! 
.18-in. x 48-in. 1 
18-in. x 48-in. 1 
18-in. x 48-in. 1 
18-in. x 48-in 1 | 
16-in. x 36-in. 1 
16-in. x 36-in 1 
.16-in. x 36-in 1 
.16-in. x 36-in. 1 
-16-in. x 36-in. 1 
.16-in. x 36-in. | 
Group No. 3. 
52 Piston rod grinder 3 
53 Lathe, ..........50-in. x 96-in. rer) 
54 Cee ok ek ee 5 
5 Pl igo, tne 0.0.0: as & Loew 5 
56 MS Noho Sno >: 8s a ee 2 
57..Shaper...........20-in. 3 
58 Drill press .......40-in. 2 
4 “oe “ = Bo = 
“ ‘ an ‘ 
&3 to aoa 40-in — ae 
9m LOOL Bringer ..... — 
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Plan of Forge and Smith Shop, Showing Location of Tools. 
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ing materials and work passes through the 
center of the shop as shown. ‘ 

Owing to the fact that the freight car re- 
pair capacity of the Spencer shops is not to 
be increased it was decided not to make any 
alterations to the woodworking shop, as its 
present equipment consists of comparatively 
modern tools. Practically the only extra 
work that this shop will be called upon to 
do is the cab work, and it was not thought 
that this would be enough to warrant build- 
ing an addition. 








Cost of Fast and Slow 
Freight Service.* 


Comparative 





BY W. B. POLAND, SUPERINTENDENT, BALTIMORE 
& OHIO SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 

For many years the relative.economy of 
running slow freight trains with engines 
loaded to maximum capacity, compared with 
fast freight trains of less than the maximum 
capacity of engines, has been under discus- 
sion. For the purpose of collecting some 
data on this subject, records were kept on 
the Indiana Division of the Baltimore & Ohio 


Southwestern Railroad for the months: of 


January and February, 1904, as follows: 

First—For common freights scheduled ‘to 
travel about nine miles an hour, rating: being 
assumed as full capacity of engine for this 
speed. 

Second.—For semi-quick despatch freights, 
it being intended that this class of freight 
should make an average schedule speed of 
15 miles an hour, rating of engines being as- 
sumed at 72 per cent. of rating for common 
freights. 

Third.—Quick despatch freights, it being 
intended that this class of freights should 
make an average schedule speed of 19 miles 
an hour, rating of engine being assumed at 
60 per cent. of rating for common freights. 

The data collected for each of these classes 
of trains for separate trips was as follows: 


(1) Temperature. 

(2) Number of engines. 

(3) Number of cars. 

(4) Number of 1,000-ton miles, no arbit- 


rary allowance being included. 


(5) Running time between terminals, 
(6) Rate per hour. 

(7) Total time between terminals. 

(8) Rate per hour. 

(9) Cost of operation. 

(10) Cost of fixed charges. 

(11) Total cost. ‘ 

(12) Cost per 1,000 ton miles. 

(13) Per cent hauled of the maximum 


rating for common freight. 


The “cost of operation” for each trip was 
obtained from actual cost of wages, over- 
time, cost of helper engine and fuel, as shown 
by records of that trip; the number of en- 
gine miles per trip multiplied by the total 
cost per mile, as shown by monthly records 
for the following items: Running repairs, 
classified repairs, oil, sand, waste, miscella- 
neous engine supplies and roundhouse atten- 
dants, which amounts to 14 cents per mile 
for the 1,500-Class engines and 8 cents per 
mile for the 100-Class engines. 

The writer has estimated the average orig- 
inal value of the 1,500-Class freight engines 
at $11,000 each and that of the 100-Class en- 
gines at $9,000 each. An annual allowance’ 
of 5: per cent. on the value should be made 
for interest and 5 per cent. for depreciation, 
making a total of 10 per cent. per annum. 
In order that the use of an engine may be 
justified; it must earn 10 per cent. per an- 
num on the capital invested, and must for 





*Reprinted from Bulletin No. 56 of the American 
Baivel Engineering and Maintenance of Way As- 
sociation. ~ 
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each hour of its time be worth a proportion- 
ate amount to the railroad company. For the 
1,500-Class engines this would equal about 12 
cents an hour and for the 100-Class engines 
10 cents an hour. This is the fixed charge 
made against each train for each engine for 
each hour in transit. The writer has as- 
sumed the average value of a freight car to 
be $800 and on the same basis a car, in order 
that its use may be justified, must earn 10 
per cent. of its value per annum, which would 
amount to 1 cent per hour. On this basis 


ENGINES 1558-1599 
Theoretical Tractive Power 36540% 


~ 
° 





Cost per 1000-ton-mil, 
in cents 


% Maximum rating corrected for temperature 


Schedule speed, between terminals 


Actual running time in miles per hour 
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The “total cost” used does not represent 
the actual cost of handling the train between 
terminals, but includes only those principal 
items which vary with, or are dependent 
upon, each trip. The cost obtained by divid- 
ing the total cost by the number of 1,000.ton 
miles is therefore correct for comparative: 
purposes only. 

The above data has been shown graphically 
on the diagram, as follows: 

First.—A chart has been made by plotting 
the actual running time in miles per hour 


ENGINES 100-137 
Theoretical Tractive Power 23314" 
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Actual running time in miles per hour 


Curves Showing Relative Economy of Train Loading. 


the fixed charges for the train equipment for 
any trip would be 1 cent multiplied by the 
number of cars, in the train, multiplied by 
the number of hours between terminals; plus 
$0.12 or $0.10 multiplied by the number of 
engines, multiplied by the number of hours 
between terminals. 

The per cent. of rating handled by each 
train was obtained from a tonnage statement, 
by dividing the actual ton-mileage made by 
the ton-mileage which would have been made 
had maximum common freight rating, cor- 
rected for temperature, been used. 


on the horizontal ordinate and the cost per 
1.000 ton miles on the vertical ordinate. The 
curve of average results indicates the cost 
per 1,000 ton miles corresponding to given. 
speeds in actual running time. 

Second.—A chart has been made by plot- 
ting the actual running time in miles per 
hour on the horizontal ordinate and the per- 
centage of the maximum rating for common 
freight on the vertical ordinate. The curve 
of average results indicates the percentage 
of maximum rating which must be given 
trains in order that their average speed may- 
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be a certain running time in miles per hour. 

Third.—A chart has been made by plotting 
the actual running time in miles per hour 
on the horizontal ordinate and the time be- 
tween terminals in miles per hour on the 
vertical ordinate. The curve of average re- 
sults indicates the relation between the ac- 
tual running time and the schedule speed 
in miles per hour between terminals. 

From these charts we may see graphically 
the comparative cost of fast and slow freight 
service and to a certain extent the relative 
economy of heavy and light motive power. 
When it is desired to move freight between 
given points on this division in a fixed time, 
it will be possible from these diagrams to 
determine the rating which must be given 
engines in order that they may make the 
desired schedule. 

For the 1,500-Class compound freight en- 
gines the minimum cost is found at a speed 
of 13 miles an hour, which requires a rating 
of 88 per cent. of the maximum; but a speed 
of 1214 miles an hour does not increase the 
cost of handling appreciably and will allow 
91 per cent. of the maximum rating to be 
hauled. By referring to the third chart it 
appears that an actual running time of 12% 
miles an hour corresponds with a schedule 
speed of 8% miles an hour between termi- 
nals. 

For the 100-Class engines the minimum 
cost is shown at a speed of 15 miles an hour, 
which requires a rating of 94 per cent. of the 
maximum; but a speed of 14 miles an hour 
does not increase the cost of handling ap- 
preciably and will allow 97 per cent. of the 
maximum rating to be hauled. It also ap- 
pears that a running time of 14 miles an 
hour corresponds to a schedule speed of 8% 
miles an hour. 

From the conditions existing when these 
records were taken, we should conclude that 
for the 1,500-Class engines the most economi- 
cal operation will be attained by trains 
scheduled at 81% miles an hour, running 12% 
miles an hour and hauling 91 per cent. of 
maximum common rating. For the 100-Class 
engines the greatest economy of operation 
will be attained by trains scheduled at 8% 
miles an hour, running 14 miles an hour 
and hauling 97 per cent. of maximum com- 
mon rating. 

The records of about 500 trains’ given 
above were taken during a period of excep- 
tionally heavy traffic and also during unus- 
ually severe weather, with the temperature 
in the neighborhood of zero for weeks at a 
time. It is probable that results in warm 
weather would be different. It would, there- 
fore, be desirable to make the same determi- 
nations under summer conditions and this. 
it is hoped, will be done later. The determi- 
nation of the most economical tonnage rat- 
ing by this method is independent of the 
rating originally assumed. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific. 





Recent advices indicate that work on the 
much talked-of Grand Trunk Pacific will be 
pushed energetically during the next five or 
six years, and that possibly an attempt 
will be made to improve on the record made 
in hurrying the Canadian Pacific through to 
the coast. A tremendous task lies ahead of 
the Canadian Government and the private in- 
terests back of the project and the many de- 
lays and difficulties encountered in the pre- 
liminary work of organization and obtain- 
ing governmént sanction will doubtless fade 
into insignificance before the innumerable ob- 
stacles to be overcome when the actual work 
of building and equipping the road begins. 
An editorial in the Railroad Gazette, July 17, 
1903, pointed out the possibilities of traffic 
over the proposed line. In the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics tor November, Mr. W. 
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L. Mackenzie King has a long article on the 
new railroad which analyzes in detail the 
agreement made by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to assist in the construction and com- 
ments on the policy of virtual government 
ownership which is to be tried. We reprint 
it almost in full below. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, the Government of Canada and a pri- 
vate corporation are engaged at the present 
time in preparing for the joint construction 
of a railroad which, within the period of u 
little over seven years, will afford a new 
highway from the Atlantic ocean to the Pa- 
cific, every mile of which will be upon Cana- 
dian soil. The original act authorizing this 
work was passed ‘during the Parliamentary 
session of 1903, and assented to on October 
24 of that year, at the same time that as- 
sent was given to the act incorporating the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. The 
amended act was passed at the session of 
Pariiament held during the present year; and 
it is under the provisions of the act of 1903 
as amended, and an act respecting the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company, assented 
to on July 18, that the work of construction 
will be carried out. 

The Canadian Pacific, begun in 1881 and 
completed in 1886, is at present the only 
transcontinental railroad in the Dominion. 
The construction of any roads south of it 
for two decades from the time of beginning 
its construction was prohibited; and in that 
respect it had a guaranteed monopoly of the 
trade of the west for this period. In East- 
ern Canada it is but one of several rail- 
roads connecting the more important com- 
mercial centers and ports; and, since the 
completion of the period of its guaranteed 
monopoly in the west, competitors have en- 
tered the field to share with it the increased 
business of Manitoba and the northwest ter- 
ritories. The competitive lines in the east 
and the west form in a disjointed way a con- 
tinuous transcontinental road, connecting 
the vast, sparsely settled tracts of the west 
with the more thickly populated commercial 
and industrial centers of the east. So far, 
however, as transcontinental traffic is con- 
cerned, these railroads operate within an 
area the commercial requirements of which 
are served in part by the Canadian Pacific. 
Neither the Canadian Pacific nor its com- 
petitors are so located as to meet the stead- 
ily increasing demands of the northward ex- 
panding.industry, nor so as to be of service 
in opening up parts of the new territory 
available for settlement, both in the eastern 
provinces and in the west, and affording 
transportation facilities for such territories. 

The Canadian Pacific is constructed in part 
through the United States. That portion 
from near Agnes in the Province of Quebec 
to St. Croix in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick is in the State of Maine. A perpetual 
obligation to the Government of the United 
States, in the nature of a “bonding priv- 
ilege,” is thus incurred. Obligations are a 
feature odious to the commercial rivalries 
of nations; and it is felt by many that the 
friendly political relations between the two 
countries should not be unnecessarily sub- 
jected to a strain which the dictates of a 
relentless commercialism might render in- 
evitable, should the “bonding privilege” ever 
become a creature of its caprices. 

Political expediency and commercial neces- 
sity have therefore been important determin- 
ing factors in connection with the new 
national railroad, which is intended to de- 
velop commerce through Canadian ports, to 
secure the most direct and economical inter- 
change of traffic between Eastern Canada 
and the provinces and territories west: of 
the Great Lakes, and to open new channels 
of trade from east to west. In the language 
of the statute creating it, it is to serve 
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as “a new railroad highway across the Do- 
minion of Canada from ocean to ocean,” to 
be directed in its course “with a view to the 
opening up ef new territory to settlement,” 
and to be throughout “wholly within Cana- 
dian territory.” “It is a work of a national 
character, necessitated by the status of Can- 
ada in the year 1908, just as the Intercol- 
onial Railway was necessitated by the status 
of Canada at the opening of Confederation, 
and just as the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was necessitated by the status of Canada a 
few years after Confederation.” 

The prominent feature of the plan of con- 
struction of the new transcontinental railroad 
is the arrangement whereby the government 
is to construct and own one portion of the 
road and a private corporation to construct 
and own the other portion, and, subsequent- 
ly, subject to certain limitations and pay- 
ments, to control the operation of the whole. 
The eastern terminus of the road is the city 
of Moncton in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick; its western terminus, the navigable 
waters of the Pacific ocean at or near Port 
Simpson or some other port in British Co- 
lumbia. The proposed course of the railroad 
from east to west is to pass through the cen- 
tral part of the Province of New Brunswick 
and through the Province of Quebec by the 
shortest available line to the city of Quebec, 
then through the northern portion of the 
Province of Quebec and Ontario and through 
the Province of Manitoba to the city of Win- 
nipeg, from Winnipeg through the Province 
of Manitoba and Northwest Territories to 
the Rocky Mountains by a route yet to be 
determined. It will then pass through the 
Rocky Mountains to the sea. The portion 
of the route from Moncton to Winnipeg is 
known as the Eastern Division, and is to be 
built by the government. The portion from 
Winnipeg to the Pacific is known as the 
Western Division, further divisible, accord- 
ing to the physical features of the district 
through which it passes into the prairie 
and mountain sections. This part is to be 
built by the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company, the company incorporated for its 
construction, and which on its completion 
will operate the whole road. In its construc- 
tion of the Western Division the company 
will be assisted by the State to the extent 
of certain definite obligations, and some ad- 
ditional liabilities which the government has 
agreed to accept. 

From Moncton to Winnipeg is a distance 
of 1,800 miles. The work of construction of 
this part (the Eastern Division, which is 
the part being built and to be owned by the 
government) is under the charge and con- 
trol of four commissioners. The commis- 
sioners are empowered to appoint and em- 
ploy engineers (except the chief engineer, 
who is appointed by the governor in coun- 
cil), surveyors, officers, servants, agents, and 
workmen, may appropriate lands required 
for the purpose, and have, in respect of the | 
division, all the rights, powers, remedies, 
and immunities conferred upon a railroad 
company under the Railway Act and its 
amendments. They may let the work of con- 
struction by tender and contract; but mem- 
bers of the House of Commons and Senate 
are debarred from holding offices of emol- 
ument under the commission or from being 
interested during the period of construction 
in contracts, on penalty of disqualification. 
The commissioners have also power to con- 
struct such telegraph and telephone lines on 
the Eastern Division, as may be reasonably 
required for its operation. 

The construction of the Eastern Division 
is to be commenced at each of the termini, 
and at Quebec in opposite directions in such 
a way that-the part of the road from Win- 
nipeg to Quebee will be completed as nearly 
as possible at the. time of the, completion 
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of the road from Moncton to Quebec. Thé 
commissioners are to issue and deposit de- 
bentures with the Minister of Finance in 
amounts sufficient to pay sums of money for 
work and services as performed, debentures 
to be repayable in 50 years from July 1, 
1903, and bearing interest at 3 per cent. per 
annum payable half-yearly, the debentures 
and the interest thereon to be a first lien 
and charge upon the Eastern Division, and 
on all revenue and income after payment 
of maintenance charges. For the protection 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific as lessee, a pro- 
vision is made for the building of this di- 
vision under the supervision of the company 
to insure its economical construction. 

The commissioners are obliged to render 
monthly accounts to the Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals; to keep books which shall 
be subject at all times to the inspection of 
any of the commissioners, the Minister of 
Railways and Canals, or officers specially 
appointed by any of these or by the Auditor- 
General. They are also required to make 
to the Governor in council, through the Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals, an annual re- 
port for the information of Parliament. The 
accounts of the commissioners, in respect 
of receipts and expenditures, are to be sub- 
ject to examination and audit by the Audi- 
tor-General. 

From Winnipeg to the Pacific ocean is a 
distance of about 1,500 miles. The construc- 
tion of this Western Division is to be done 
by the Grand Trunk Pacific; and the work 
is to be carried on according to plans and 
specifications to be approved by the govern- 
ment, the work to be completed by Dec. 1, 
1911. The construction and equipment of 
this division is to be on a standard not in- 
ferior to the main line of the Grand Trunk 
between Montreal and Toronto. A deposit 
of $5,000,000 cash or government securities 
is required to be made by the company as 
security for the construction of the division 
and the first equipment of the whole line, 
the government to pay 3 per cent. interest 
on the cash deposit, and transfer the interest 
on the securities, the deposit to be returned 
on the completion of construction and equip- 
ment. 

For the purpose of aiding the company in 
the construction of this division the govern- 
ment is to guarantee to pay the principal 
and interest on an issue of bonds to be made 
by the company for a principal amount 
equivalent to 75 per cent. of the cost of con- 
struction of the division; but such principal 
amount is not to exceed $13,000 per mile for 
the prairie section, although 75 per cent. of 
the cost of construction may exceed this sum 
per mile. The bonds may be issued in the 
currency of Canada or sterling money of 
Great Britain at denominations to be agreed 
upon, the principal payable in 50 years from 
the date of issue, which is to be as soon as 
the Western Division is constructed and 
equipped ready for operation in accordance 
with the agreement, provided that the Easi- 
ern Division is then also furnished with the 
equipment required, and that the cash de- 
posit is still unforfeited in the hands of the 
government. The bonds are to bear interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent., payable half-yearly. 
If the company should default in paying in- 
terest on the bonds, the government will pay 
the same, and take up the coupons represent- 
ing such interest; and the payments so made 
are to be a charge under the mortgage to be 
given to secure the guaranteed bonds of the 
government, which shall be subrogated to all 
the rights of the holders of the bonds. 

On the mountain section, the government 
is to pay the interest on the bonds, guar- 
anteed for seven years. Thereafter the com- 
pany is liable for the bonds, principal, and 
interest, subject to the same conditions in 
case of default in payment as in the case of 
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the prairie section, with this exception, how- 
ever, that during the period of three years 
succeeding the seven, the government shall 
not be entitled to exercise any rights of fore- 
closure or sale against the company or take 
possession of the railroad if the company de- 
faults in payment of interest on guaranteed 
bonds; but any moneys paid by the govern- 
ment shall be repaid by the company to the 
government as follows: at the end of the pe- 
riod of three years the whole amount so paid 
by the goverment to be capitalized and re- 
paid by the company to the government, with 
interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, 
or the company may at its option repay the 
sum in 40 equal instalments with interest or 
give to the government bonds for the inter- 
est so capitaiized, payable in 40 years with 
interest. After the first ten years the gov- 
ernment is to guarantee the interest on the 
bonds until the principal is paid, subject to 
the same duties and rights in case of default 
by the company as in the other guarantees. 

Upon completion of the construction of the 
Eastern Division, it is to be leased to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company for 
a period of 50 years, the company paying 
therefor a rental of 3 per cent. of the actual 
cost, and accepting the condition of grant- 
ing to any other Canadian railroads, running 
privileges over the line on such terms as may 
by agreement between the government and 
the company be deemed reasonable and fair. 
For the first seven years the government will 
remit the interest, which is equivalent to 
granting to the company a cash bonus during 
that period of time equal to the interest on 
the cost of construction on a 3 per cent. basis. 
At the expiration of the lease the govern- 
ment may take possession and operate this 
part of the road on its own account, or 
it may lease the line to the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific or other company for a further period 
of time on terms to be then arranged, sub- 
ject, however, to the restriction that pref- 
erence is to be given to the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific in the event of that company agree- 
ing to terms as favorable as those offered 
by any other company. 

The company is to equip both divisions 
with modern and complete rolling stock, suit- 
able and sufficient for efficient operation and 
the handling of all classes of traffic to the 
satisfaction of the government, and at all 
times during the continuance of the lease 
of the Eastern Division to maintain efficient 
service over both divisions of the railroad. 
The first equipment of the completed road 
is to be of a value of at least $20,000,000, of 
which not less than $5,000,000 worth shail 
be supplied for the operation of the Eastern 
Division; and this amount of rolling stock, 
together with all rentals and conditions, is 
to be marked as assigned to the Eastern 
Division and held to form part of its equip- 
ment for the period of the lease. 

Of other features of the agreement between 
the government and the company, one of the 
most important is the condition requiring 
the company to ship all goods consigned to 
it over Canadian territory to Canadian ocean 
ports, when not specially directed to forward 
them by another course, also the condition 
requiring the company at no time to charge 
a through rate on export traffic from the 
point of origin to the point of destination 
which shall be greater via Canadian ports 
than via United States ports. The company 
is also required to provide shipping connec- 
tions on both the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean 
ports sufficient in tonnage and number of 
sailings to take care of and transport all its 
traffic, both inward and outward; nor is it 
to permit traffic to be diverted to ports out- 
side of Canada upon the ground that there 
is not a sufficient amount of shipping to 
transport such traffic from or to Canadian 
ocean ports. 
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The government reserves powers of run- 
ning and haulage rights over the Eastern 
Division for the Intercolonial or other lines 
of railroad and over the Western Division 
for any lines of railroad, subject to terms 
of agreement with the company; and the lat- 
ter is given similar rates over the Inter- 
colonial. The rates to be levied and taken 
by the company upon any part of the line are 
to be under the control of the Governor in 
council or any tribunal authorized by Parlia- 
ment for the regulation or control of the 
business of railroads. 

The company is required to purchase all 
materials and supplies for the construction 
of the Western Division and the equipment 
of the whole from Canadian producers, 
where these can be purchased in Canada in 
the desired quantities and of equal quality 
upon terms equally advantageous with those 
procurable elsewhere. The government’s 
guarantee is also made conditional on pay- 
ment by the company of all just claims of 
contractors for materials, supplies, and 
wages incurred in connection with the con- 
struction of the road. 

The government is to have the right of 
appointing one director of the company dur- 
ing the term of its lease of the Eastern Di- 
vision, and so long as the government re- 
mains liable for any portion of the bonds 
issued. Provision is made for arbitrating 
any points of dispute or differences between 
the company and the government which may 
arise, and cannot be otherwise settled be- 
tween them. 7 

The capital stock of the company is fixed 
at $45,000,000, of which not more than $20,- 
000,000 is to be preferred, and not less than 
$25,000,000 common, stock. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway Company has undertaken 
that the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
shail take the full amount of the common 
stock, except the shares held by directors, 
which are not to exceed 1,000. But the Grand 
Trunk is not to be prevented from making 
any such disposition of the common stock 
as it may deem expedient, though it is to 
continue to hold a majority of this stock 
by such title as shall enable the Grand 
Trunk to control the policy of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific during the term of the lease 
to it of the Eastern Division, and so long as 
any bonds guaranteed: by the government 
under the terms of the agreement between 
the government and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
may remain outstanding. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Com- 
pany has agreed that the Grand Trunk will 
guarantee its bonds for the balance required 
for the construction of the Western Luvi- 
sion (exclusive of $20,000,000 required for 
the first equipment of the road), and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific is allowed to issue @ 
second series of bonds to be so guaranteed, 
which are to be a second charge on the prop- 
erty mortgaged to secure the government 
guarantees. 

In case of default by the company a rem- 
edy of the government will be in the taking 
possession of the Western Division through 
an agent or manager with power to manage 
and operate the division and to receive the 
tolls and revenue. It is provided that, in 
the event of such remedy becoming neces- 
sary and being adopted, the manager ap- 
pointed is to distribute the surplus tolls and 
revenue after payment of the working ex- 
penses pari passu between the government 
or other holders of the bonds secured, in the 
proportion of 75 per cent. to the holders of 
the first series and 25 per cent. to the hold- 
ers of the second series. The right of the 
government to possession is to terminate if 
and when the application of the proportion 
provided of the surplus tolls and revenues 
shall have paid off all arrears of such in- 
terest. There is a further proviso that the 
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cm 
‘government is not to exercise any of its 
rights in respect of possession by the com- 
pany until there has been a default for five 
years. 

A comparison in certain particulars be- 
tween the terms upon which the new trans- 
continental line is being constructed with 
those upon which thé construction of the 
Canadian Pacific was carried out 25 years 
ago is interesting and instructive. An 
amount of $25,000,000 in cash, of 25,000,000 
acres of public lands, many miles of road 
already constructed by the government at 
an estimated cost of $30,000,000, of guaran- 
teed immunity from competition throughout 
the west by lines to the south for a period 
of 20 years, extensive taxation exemptions— 
these are concessions of the earlier under- 
taking, none of which are to be found in 
the agreement governing the construction of 
the present road, To the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific no direct appropriation of public funds 
has been made, and not an acre of public 
lands has been granted. The part of the 
road to be constructed by the government 
will be retained in its possession and leased. 
Instead of immunity from competitive riv- 
alry are provisions securing to existing or 
possible future rivals, running privileges 
over the company’s lines on certain condi- 
tions. 

No mention is made of taxation, no 
exemption granted. On the other hand the 
new road has its bonds guaranteed to the 
extent of 75 per cent. of their value, receives 
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dence of a conflict of opinion among the 
goverument supporters—a difference which 
has not failed to be made the most of by 
the opposition (Conservative) leaders and 
press. 

The expediency of immediately proceeding 
with so vast an enterprise without oppor- 
tunity being given for obtaining, in fuller 
detail, particulars as to the country through 
which the new road is to pass; the advisa- 
bility of the government undertaking the 
construction of the less profitable part of 
the road and undertaking construction at 
all through a part of the country which is 
already served by the Intercolonial, a govern- 
ment-owned road; and the greater wisdom 
of an alternative policy of government own- 
ership of the entire railroad or such parts 
as it might be deemed advisable to build— 
are phases of criticism around which the 
battles of party debate waged while the 
measure was under discussion in Parliament, 
and which have been prominent in the elec- 
toral contest which has followed its disso- 
lution. Against the policy of delay on the 
ground of insufficient knowledge of the coun- 
try through which the road is to pass, the 
government has argued a _ possession of 
ample data on which to base a judgment, the 
existence of extensive productive areas, vai- 
uable alike for settlement and exploration, 
and the urgency of the need to secure at once 
a sure interchange of products between the 
east and west. The inadequacy of present 
facilities was further urged. As to the con- 
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commercially considered, may be disastrous 
at ‘the present timé: 

Against the policy of government owner- 
ship of the entire line have been set forth 
the superior merits of individual ownership 
in an undertaking of the kind. It has been 
pointed out’ that, whatever the advantages 
of public ownership may be Where favorable 
conditions exist, they are not certain where 
conditions precedent to commercial success 
have largely to be created. The construction 
of wharves and elevators, the employment of 
commercial agents and agencies in Asiatic 
countries, the equipment of an ocean carry- 
ing service, the erection and maintenance of 
hotels, and the thousand and one details nec- 
essary and incident to the’ successful crea- 
tion of a set of conditions which may attract 
and establish a profitable business for the 
railroad—all these, it has been alleged, so 
essential to the financial success of the un- 
dertaking, are matters which private invest- 
ment and management may be expected to 
direct with greater efficiency and service, and 
many of them of a nature which it would be 
undesirable, if not impossible, for a govern- 
ment to perform. 





Locomotives for the New 


Haven. 


Ten-Wheel 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works is deliver- 
ing 22 new ten-wheel (4-6-0) passenger loco- 
motives to the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. Twenty of these engines will have 














Four-Cylinder Balanced Compound—New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


payment of the interest on the cost of con- 
struction of a part of its road for a period 
of years, and receives also what is virtually 
a free lease of the government’s road for a 
period of years. Excepting these differences 
in terms, it would appear that against the 
uncertainties arising from the limited knowl- 
edge of conditions and prospects of a quar- 
ter of a century ago, the more certain out- 
look and probabilities of the present have 
been weighed. An assured trade with gov- 
ernment guarantee would appear to be a 
present-day substitute for the land and 
money grants, the monopolies and exemp- 
tions, of the past. 

The failroad legislation has been, since 
the time of its introduction in Parliament, 
the chief subject of controversy in party 
politics. The government of the day having 
created and brought forward the measure, it 
has found strong indorsement from the 
ranks of the Liberal party and the Liberal 
press, though the resignation of his port- 
folio as Minister of Railways and Canals by 
the Hon. A. G. Blair at the time the measure 
was being introduced, on the ground of a 
difference with his colleagues as to the policy 
of the government in the matter, was evi- 


struction and ownership of the- Moncton to 
Winnipeg part of the road, it has been main- 
tained that its position affords a means of 
control over the whole which is most de- 
sirable, while business is secured to this di- 
vision by virtue of its location, without the 
government being obliged to undertake those 
additional and supplementary enterprises 
for which a private corporation -is better 
suited, and which, because also of its loca- 
tion, it will be necessary to have carried 
out in connection with the Western Divi- 
sion. As to paralleling the Intercolonial, it 
has been pointed out that the route of the 
new line will be shorter than that of the In- 
tercolonial between Quebec and Moncton by 
about 180 miles; that the parts of the Prov- 
inces of Quebec and New Brunswick which 
the two lines will serve are not the same, 
the lines at no point, save the immediate 
vicinities of the termini, being less than 30 
miles apart. It has been urged, further, that 
the route of the Intercolonial was determ- 
ined some 40 years ago on the ground of 
what was politically expedient at-the time, 
and that the trade of-to-day should not be 
forced to inherit with its.faults, a condition 
of things perhaps wise in the past, but which, 


simple cylinders and two will be of the Bald- 
win four-cylinder balanced compound type. 
The illustration herewith shows one of the 
balanced compounds. The peculiar feature is 
that the connecting rods from all four cross- 
heads drive on the first axle but in this 
respect the locomotive is similar to the 10- 
wheel balanced compound built by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works for the Plant System 
(see Railroad Gazette, Feb. 28,:1902). The 
principal dimensions of both locomotives are 
given in the following table: 


New Haven. Plant. 
Total weight, lbs. ...... 160,600 176,510 
Weight on drivers, lbs. ..123,100 127,010 
Cylinders, ‘In...........15 & 25x26 15 & 25x26 
Diam. of drivers, in......72 73 


Heating surface : 


Pire-pok, 80: ft. 0 ss 168.5 128 

PUHCE. BG. FE. . cys.s0.0 0 2,497.5 2,665 

TOUNT Ba Pte cess 0.3 cee 2,793 
Grate area, sq. ft. ...... 34.7 27.3 
Working steam pres, lbs. .200 200 
Number of 2-in. tubes... .318 341 
Length of tubes, ft. & in.15—1 15—2 
Engine wh’ base, ft. & in.27—5 29—2 
Driv’g wh’l base, ft. & in. 183—6 14—1 
Tank capacity, gal.... 2. .5,500 5,000 


The use of 10-wheel locomotives for pas- 
senger service is.a departure from the usual 
practice of the New Haven, which has here- 
tofore used the eight-wheel locomotive exclu- 
sively for such service. : 
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Passenger Stations of the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic. 





The report of the Railroad Improvement 
Committee of the American Park and Out- 
-door Art Association at their St. Louis con- 
vention, an abstract of which we published 
Sept. 23d, made special reference to the sta- 
tions of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Ry. at Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette and 
Houghton, Mich. These small-city stations 
were commended for the fitness of their 
-architecture, and their ‘interior finish and 
decoration were pronounced harmonious and 
correct. The condition of the surrounding 
grounds was also ‘approved. The _ stations 
-on this road embody the ideas of Mr. W. F. 
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facing the St. Mary’s Falls ship canal, 
through which the Great Lakes passenger 
and freight traffic passes and along which 
the United States Government maintains a 
park. With a neat little park at each end, 
the station is an interesting and attractive 
waiting place for travelers. It is 187 fi. 
long and 441% ft. wide, and is built of brown 
sandstone quarried at Rock River, Mich. It 
is one story high with the exception of the 
central portion, which 
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pied by the express company,. and at the 
west end is the immigrant waiting room, 40 
ft. x 56 ft., which is finished in ‘Georgia pine. 
The walls and ceiling are finished similarly 
to the general waiting room,'and there are 
toilet rooms for men and women. The ‘sta- 
tion is lighted by 165 incandescent lights and 
is heated by steam, the plant being situ- 
ated off to one side. Platforms extend 
around the whole structure and out between 





is two stories. ‘The |’ 
upper floor is occupied 
by the telegraph office, 
living rooms and the 
kitchen, serving the 
dining room _ below, 





Sasa 





Fitch, President and General Manager, 
through whose courtesy descriptions have 
been sent us. 

So far as possible, native material has en: 
tered into their construction, and in each 
case it has been the aim to provide a station 
that would meet the particular requirements 
-of the city. For instance, at Sault Ste. 
Marie, which is a port through which many 
immigrants annually enter the United 
States, a commodious and airy waiting room 
has been provided for their use, while’ at 
Marquette the second story of the new build- 
ing serves as offices for the operating and 
purchasing departments. These stations are 











Station at Sault Ste. Marie. 


with which it is connected by a dumb waiter. 
This kitchen is so situated that waiting pas- 
sengers are not offended by the odors from 
it. The platform on all four sides is pro- 
tected by an overhanging roof. 

The interior is particularly well arranged 
and even the smallest space has been util- 
ized. In the east end is the general waiting 
room, with ladies’ retiring rooms and men’s 
toilet partitioned off at the extreme east. 
The toilet rooms have tile floors and wains- 
coting and sanitary fixtures with marble 
slabs. The waiting room and ladies’ rest 
room are finished in quarter-sawed oak and 
the walls are tinted olive green. The ceiling 








Marquette Station. 


modifications of one general plan, the gen- 
eral arrangement of the three being similar. 
Such detail alterations were made as were 
required by the size of the building and the 
requirements of the public. 


The station at Sault Ste. Marie is the 


property of the Sainte Marie Union Depot | 
Company, composed of the Minneapolis, St 
Paul & Sault.Ste. Marie and the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic. 
the Canadian Pacific as a tenant. 


It is also used. by 
It stands 


is beamed with oak, with electric lights at 
the intersections. The spaces between the 
beams are also tinted green. In the north- 
west and southwest corners respectively, are 
offices for the superintendent of dining and 
sleeping cars and the ticket clerk, with an 
opening into the baggage room between 
them, 

West of the general waiting room is the 
baggage room, next to which is the lunch 
room. Beyond that is a transfer room occu- 






ra 
5 








Houghton Station. 


the tracks at the south side, where the trains 
arrive and depart. 

The Marquette station is a two-story build- 
ing, 105 ft. x 35 ft., and is built of brown 
sandstone from quarries at Fort Wing, Wis. 
It was opened to the public Dec. 23, 1901. It 
stands back a short distance from Mar: 
quette’s main street, from which it is sep- 
arated by a greensward maintained by the 
company. The first floor is devoted to wait- 
ing room, ticket office, toilet rooms and bag- 
gage room, and the second floor is used for 
offices. The main portion of the first floor 
is included in the general waiting room, 
which is 68 ft. long, with ladies’ retiring 








Interior of Waiting Room, Marquette Station. 


rooms at the extreme east. It is finished in 
red birch and the walls and ceiling are fin- 
ished in green with wainscoting of lincrusta 
walton in red. The ceiling is beamed with 
red birch with electric lights at the inter- 
sections, and the ladies’ rooms are similarly 
finished. On the south side of the waiting 
room is the ticket office and on the west 
side is the men’s toilet; also an opening 
into the baggage and parcel room. West of 
the waiting room are stairways to the sec- 
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ond floor from both the north and the south 
side of the building with exterior entrances. 
The extreme west of the building is used 
as a baggage room. 

The building is heated by steam, from a 
plant in the basement, which also furnishes 
_ steam for the coach yard to the south of 

the depot. There is a platform about the 
entire building, which is protected by a 
veranda supported by brackets, on each of 
which there is an electric light. In external 
appearance the building is plain, though 
there is an immediate impression of utility 
and convenience in design and arrange- 
ment. 

In general appearance, the Houghton sta- 
tion is similar to the one at Marquette ex- 
cept for the second story. It is 102 ft. x 22 
{t. and is built of red sandstone quarried at 
Portage Entry, Mich., and was formally 
opened Nov. 2, 1903. It is steam heated and 
electric lighted and faces Portage Lake, the 
space between the two being used by the 
company for tracks and for park purposes. 
In the west end of the building are the 
ladies’ rooms. At about the center, on the 
north side is the ticket office, and at the 
east end the men’s toilet. Beyond that is 
the baggage rdom. ‘The center of the build- 
ing is, taken up~ with the general waiting 
room, finished in red birch. The walls and 
ceiting are tinted green, and the ceiling is 
beamed with red birch with electric lights 
at the intersections. The platforms are pro- 
tected by an overhanging roof. 

In each of the three buildings the furni- 
ture of the waiting room is of the same 
material as the finish of the room. There 
are’ the customary settees, with rocking 
chairs provided in the ladies’ rooms. All 
floors are hardwood; in fact, all material 
used and the workmanship have been of the 
very best. There is nothing unusual or 
gaudy in either the architecture or the inte- 
rior finish and therefore nothing to offend 
the taste of any class of people. 

We are indebted to Mr. G. W. Hibbard, 
General Passenger Agent, for information 
and illustrations. 


Accidents in the United States in October.’ 





fre, 2d, Northern Pacific, Driscoll, N. Dak., 
an eastbound stock train which was standing 
at a. water tank was run into at the rear by 
a following freight train, wrecking the en- 
gine and several cars. Three passengers in 
the caboose of the standing train were killed 
and three were injured. 

re, 2d, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
White Bluff, Tenn., a freight train ran into 
the rear of a preceding freight, making a 
bad wreck. A man lying asleep in the 
caboose was killed and two other trainmen 
were injured. 

unf, 3d, 2 a.m., Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Altona, Ill., a fast mail train was 
derailed by the door of a freight car which 
had fallen upon the track, and four train- 
men and one mail clerk were injured. 

re, 4th, Lehigh Valley, Meshoppen, Pa., a 
local freight train standing at the station 
was run into at the rear by a following 


1Accidents in which injuries are few or slight and 
the money toss 1s apparently small, will as a rule 
be omitted from this list. The official accident 
record published by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission quarterly is regularly reprinted in The 
Railroad Gazette. The classification of the acci- 
dents in the present list is indicated by the use of 
the following 

ABBREVIATIONS. 


Rear collisions. 


be Butting collisions. 

xe Miscellaneous collisions. 

dr Derailments; defects of roadway. 

eq Derailments; defect of equipment. 
dn Deraiiments; negligence in operating. 
unf Derailments; unforeseen obstruction. 


Derailments; unexplained. 


ri) Miscelianeous accidents. 

An asterisk at the beginning of a paragraph indi 
cates a wreck wholly or partly destroyed by fire; a 
dagger indicates an accident causing the death of 
one or more passengers. 
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freight, and three trainmen were injured, 
one ot them tatally 

*unf, 5th, Augusta Southern, Mitchell, 
Ga., passenger train No. 6 broke through a 
trestie bridge which had been weakened by 
fire, and the tender, and three cars, with the 
bridge, were burnt. up. The baggageman 
was killed and three trainmen and two pas- 
sengers were injured. 

eq, 5th, Norfolk & Western, Ingleside, W. 
Va., a freight train was derailed by a broken 
flange and 22 loaded cars were wrecked. 
Two trainmen were killed. 

o, 5th, Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C., 
the caboose of a freight train was crushed 
by a pushing engine behind it, in conse- 
quence of the sudden stoppage of the train 
by the automatic application of the air- 
brakes. Three trainmen were killed. 

o, 5th, Lake Champlain & Moriah, Mine- 
ville, N. Y., a locomotive was wrecked by 
the explosion of its boiler, and the engine- 
man and fireman were killed. 

re, 7th, Lehigh Valley, Falling Springs, 
Pa., a passenger train ran into the rear of a 
preceding freight, wrecking five cars of fruit 
and overturning the engine; engineman and 
fireman injured. 

be, 7th, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Hanlins, Pa., butting collision be- 
tween a passenger train and an empty en- 
gine, wrecking both engines. The fireman 
of the passenger train was killed and three 
other trainmen were injured The collision 
was due to a misunderstanding of instruc- 
tions by the men in charge of the empty en- 
gine, who ran west on the eastbound track 
and ran past a block signal. 

be, 8th, 10 p.m., Southern Pacific, China, 
Texas, butting collision between Sunset Lim- 
ited passenger train No. 9 and eastbound fast 
mail train No. 8. Eight passengers were 
injured. 

xe, 8th, 9 p.m., Erie road, Port Jervis, N. 
Y, collision between a work train and a 
freight, wrecking one engine and 12 cars. 
Three .trainmen and two tramps were in- 
jured. 

be, 9th, Northern Pacific, Garrison, Mont., 
butting collision of freight trains, wrecking 
both engines and many cars. One fireman 
was killed and two other trainmen were in- 
jured. 

tbe, 10th, 4 a.m., Missouri Pacific, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., butting collision between an east- 
bound passenger train and a westbound 
freight, wrecking both engines and many 
cars, and completely crushing the leading 
coach of the passenger train, which was next 
to the engine. Twenty-nine passengers and 
one brakeman were killed and 60 passengers 
were injured, some of them fatally Both 
trains were :running at full speed. The 
freight train had waited at Knobnoster 1 
hour, 40 min. for passenger trains No. 10, 
first No. 30, and No. 50, but for second No. 
30 it did not wait, and with this it collided. 
It appears that the men in charge of the 
freight did not carefully note the passing 
passenger trains. 

*teq, 10th. Southern Pacific, New Iberia, 
La., a freight train was derailed by a brake- 
beam which became loose and fell to the 
track, and 14 cars were piled up. The wreck 
took fire and was mostly burnt up, and a 
produce dealer who was on the train to take 
charge of a carload of fruit was killed. 

dn, 10th, Southern Railway, Saluda, N. C., 
a passenger train descending a steep three- 
mile grade (237 ft. to the mile) became un- 
controllable and was run upon one of the 
“catch points,” or safety switches, with 
which this line was recently fitted; but the 
speed of the train was so great that the 
engine went off the end of the track, al- 
though at the far end it rises at the rate of 
11 ft. in 100 ft. No-person was injured. 

xe, 1ith; Pennsylvania road, Bordentown, 
N. J., a passenger train ran into the side of 
a freight train, and the engine was over- 
turned. Six passengers and three employees 
were injured. : 

unx, 13th, Southern Railway, Lancaster, S. 
C., a freight train broke through a trestle 
bridge and the engineman and fireman were 
injured.. 

xc, 14th, T p.m., New York Central & Hud- 
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son River, Rensselaer, N. Y., the Empire 
State express, eastbound, collided with an 
empty engine, and the fireman of the tatter 
was killed. 

be, 15th, Denver & Rio Grande, Beaver 
Creek, Colo., butting collision of passenger 
trains; two trainmen injured. 

unx, 15th, Southern Pacific, West Fork, 
Ore., the rear car of a passenger train, 
which was a sleeping car, was derailed and 
fell down a bank. Three passengers were 
injured. 

xc, 17th, Erie road, Binghamton, N. Y., 
collision of freight trains in the yard, mak- 
ing a bad wreck. Three trainmen were in- 
jured. 

be, 18th, Southern Railway, Bird’s Eye, 
Ind., butting collision of freight trains, 
wrecking both engines and several cars and 
knocking down the station building. One 
engineman was killed. 

dr, 18th, Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern, 
Talona, Ga., a freight train was derailed and 
four cars were ditched. The engineman was 
fatally scalded and the fireman seriously in- 
jured. It is said that the derailment was due 
to a defective rail. 

eq, 18th, Lake Erie & Western, Gilman, 
Ind.. a freight train was derailed by the 
breaking of a wheel, and a brakeman was 
killed. 

re, 19th, Cleveland & Pittsburg, Beech 
Creek, Ohio, rear collision of freight trains, 
wrecking 10 cars. The fireman and one 
brakeman were killed and another trainman 
was injured. There was a dense fog at the 
time. 

dr, 19th, 5 a.m., Georgia Railroad, Decatur, 
Ga., passenger train No. 3 was derailed ata 
point where track repairs were in progress, 
every car going off the track and some of 
them being ditched; but one passenger and 
the mail agent are the only persons reported 
hurt. ‘ 9 

*rc, 20th, Southern Pacific, Yuba Pass,. 
Cal., westbound passenger train No. 3 ran 
into the rear of freight train No. 115 in a 
snowshed, wrecking the caboose and several 
freight cars and knocking down parts of the 
shed. The wreck took fire at once and four 
carloads of cattle and several other freight 
cars, with 2,000 ft. of the shed, were burnt 
up. Superintendent R. J. Laws dropped. 
dead during the clearing up of the wreck. 

be, 21st, New York Central & Hudson 
River, Geneva, N. Y., butting collision of 
freight trains, wrecking three engines and 
several cars. One engineman, one fireman 
and an apprentice fireman were killed. The 
southbound train ran past a block signal set 
against it. ; 

be, 21st, Missouri Pacific, Chetopa, Kan., 
butting collision of passenger trains; 17 per- 
sons were slightly injured. 

xe, 21st, 10 p.m., Central of New Jersey, 
White House, N. J., collision between a coal 
train and a milk train, wrecking both en- 
gines and 30 cars. One fireman was killed. 
The collision is said to have been due to one 
of the trains becoming uncontrollable on a. 
steep descending grade. 

be, 28rd, 1.22 a.m.; Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley, Stampley, Miss., butting collision be- 
tween a northbound passenger train and 2. 
southbound freight, making a bad wreck. 
Three trainmen were killed and one was in- 
jured. The collision was due to the failure 
of the passenger train to obey an order to- 
wait at Stampley until 1.30 a.m. for the 
freight. 

unx, 25th, 1 a.m., Missouri Pacific, Neal, 
Kan., passenger train No. 42 was derailed 
and the first three cars were overturned. 
The express messenger and 15 passengers 
were injured, most of the passengers 
slightly. 

unx, 25th, Augusta Southern, Warthen, 
Ga., a freight train was derailed and the 
caboose was ditched. The conductor was 
killed and a brakeman injured. 

xe, 25th, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Anderson, Ind., a freight train col- 
lided with a switching engine in the yard, 
wrecking both engines and 12 cars. One 
brakeman was injured. It is said that the 
collision was due to the failure of the light 
in a lantern with which a brakeman of the 
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switching engine was trying to stop the 
freight. 

unx, 26th, Wabash road, Sadorus, IIll., a 
freight train was derailed and wrecked and 
five tramps were killed. 

xe, 26th, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Jonesboro, Ind., a freight train 
collided with some freight cars which were 
on a side track but not clear of the main 
line; one brakeman was killed and two other 
trainmen were injured. 

*xc, 26th, 4 a.m., Erie road, Tuxedo, N. Y., 
a freight train just starting from the sta- 
tion was run into at the rear by a following 
freight and 15 cars were wrecked. The 
wreck took fire and was partly burnt up. 

re, 27th, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Minneiska, Minn., a passenger train collided 
with the rear of a preceding freight, wreck- 
ing the engine and several cars. The express 
ee was injured and two tramps were 

ed. 

0, 27th, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Lincoln, Neb., a passenger train ran into 
and demolished a wagon containing oil, 
which was crossing the line at a grade cross- 
ing, damaging the engine.: The engine and 
first two cars were at once drenched with 
oil, which took fire from the fire in the en- 
gine, and the engineman and fireman were 
burned to death. 

eq, 28th, Erie road, New Hampton, N. Y., 
an excursion train was derailed by the 
breaking of one of the axles of the tender. 
Three persons were injured. 

dn, 29th, 9 a.m., Northern Pacific, Lind, 
Wash., eastbound passenger train No. 2 was 
derailed and all of the cars except two sleep- 
ing cars fell down a bank. It is thought 
that insecure rails at a point where the 
track was undergoing repair were the cause 
of the derailment. Eight passengers ~*were 
injured. 

fre, 30th, Missouri Pacific, Tipton, Mo., a 
passenger train which was standing at a 
tank was run into at the rear by a following 
passenger train, crushing the rear car of the 
leading train. Three passengers were killed 
and 10 others were injured. It is said that 
the second train was running at 25 miles 
an hour, in violation of the rule to keep 
speed under control at this point. 

dn, 30th, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, Murfreesboro, Tenn., passenger train 
No. 5 was derailed at a misplaced switch 
and the engine was overturned. The engine- 
man was badly scalded and an express mes- 
senger was injured. 








Factors Affecting the Vision of Engine- 
men and Firemen.* 





Controlling trains by block signals re- 
quires, in the daytime, the détermination of 
the position of a semaphore arm, about 4 ft. 
long by 6 in. wide, or distinguishing the 
color of a disk about 17 in. in diameter, dis- 
played on a pole about 26 ft. high. At night 
the color of a 6-in. lens, lighted by a kero- 
sene lamp, must be observed. This must be 
determined by the enginemen at sufficient 
distance in which to control their trains. On 
a train at speed a signal must be read at not 
much less than one-half mile. The writer 
rode considerably over 5,000 miles in the 
cabs of engines on various roads, at all times 
of day and night, and in all kinds of weather, 
to obtain data as to visual requirements of 
enginemen and firemen, and arrived at the 
conclusion that the best known standard of 
binocular single vision and color perception 
is none too good, and it must be quick vision. 
There are so many conditions that severely 
test the best vision and color sense that a 
person with these faculties diminished to 
even a small extent is a great source of 
danger. Escaping steam often completely 
envelops the engine and cab. Steam and soot 
from the smoke-stack is blown back against 
the cab windows, covering them with steam 
and dirt and making it next to impossible to 





*Abstract of a paper presented at the November 
meeting of the Western Railway Club by Dr. 
Nelson M. Black, of Milwaukee, 
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see through them, to say nothing of obtain- 
ing a view of anything through the con- 
densed steam and smoke. This is especially 
true in passing under the viaducts or bridges 
entering the railroad yards of large cities, 
where there are many moving engines and 
trains, and signals must be closely watched 
for. In freezing weather the escaping steam 
is especially bad, as the windows are coated 
with ice, and seeing through them is out 
of the question. The escape of steam inside 
the cab in cold weather often coats the side 
windows with frost and ice, but rarely the 
front ones, as the rush of cold air against 
them while in motion keeps them clear. 
Double glass is also used, with an air space 
between, which prevents their freezing. The 
dust raised by passing trains often coats 
the windows, especially if they are damp 
from ‘escaping steam; the engineman’s posi- 
tion, being on the right side, escapes most 
of this, however, on roads which run their 
trains right-handed on double tracks. The 
cloud raised from ploughing through snow 
drifts shuts off all vision for the time. Some 
considerable complaint is made of the drivers 
throwing mud and dirt on the front windows 
in moist weather. 

The glare from the furnace door when 
the engine is stoked makes the reading of 
signals much more difficult. There is an 
iron shield above the furnace door on the 
engineman’s side, which protects him some- 
what. Many enginemen have their seat cur- 
tained off to relieve them of this glare. 
After looking into this glow from the posi- 
tion of a fireman during the time required 
to shovel in five or six shovels of coal, it is 
an utter impossibility for a novice to read a 
signal. There was a black scotoma before 
my eyes, the size of the furnace door, for 
fully 10. minutes, and I could distinguish 
nothing except eccentrically. Firemen have 
told me they could not even see their steam 
gage for several minutes after a stoking, 
and when one takes into consideration that 
from three to ten tons of coal are handled 
in a two to five hours’ run, there is not much 
let-up from looking into the fire-box, and 
when this is done daily for five or six years, 
or even longer, before a fireman can expect 


.to become an engineman, it must be a good 


pair of eyes that can stand it and pass the 
required standard examination for promo- 
tion, without a rest or change. 

The divergent rays from the headlight 
make it more difficult to read signals if there 
is fog, snow or mist in the air; with the 
electric headlights, while they are of the 
greatest advantage in all other ways, this 
is much more aggravated; an-immense disk 
of reflecting and refracting particles is di- 
rectly before one, and it is almost impossible 
to distinguish signals through it. If these 
headlights were built on the same principle 
as the searchlights of the navy, so that they 
would throw parallel rays and could be de- 
flected to strike the track at say 100 yds. 
distance in front of the engine, they would 
be greatly improved. This effect was ob- 
tained on the Burlington by Mr. J. A. Car- 
ney, Master Mechanic, by making an exten- 
sion to cut off the divergent rays and stop- 
ping the light down with a diaphragm. An 
18-in. extension with the light stopped down 
to a pencil about 9 in. in diameter made a 
perfect light. 

It is impossible to estimate distances ac- 
curately behind an electric headlight, or to 
tell how far off an oncoming train lighted 
with one is. The effect on the eyes of look- 
ing into an approaching electric headlight on 
double tracks is very much the same as look- 
ing into a searchlight, but it is unnecessary 
for enginemen to look directly into the source 
of light. In fog, snow, mist and rain night 
signals are séen at a greater distance than 
day. The foreground and background of day 
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signals make a great difference with their 
being easily seen. A sky background is the 
ideal; the kind of day does not seem to 
make much difference. Signals displayed on 
roads running through mountainous country, 
and especially where there are many curves 
in valleys, are very hard to distinguish from 
the elevated position on either side. Woods 
stripped of their leaves or in full foliage, 
the proximity to buildings and bridges, all 
tend to make the position signals less dis- 
tinct, while the cross-bars of telegraph poles 
are very confusing. Undoubtedly night sig- 
nals are much easier read, as the contrast 
is so much greater, but as to their being 
seen any further, or so far, atmospheric con- 
ditions being the same, is questionable. The 
reflection from snow, from a body of water, 
from the solid green of foliage, running to- 
ward the sun when near the horizon, the 
shimmer in the atmosphere on hot summer 
days, all are features which add much to 
the difficulty of seeing signals. 

Lenses of various colors were experimented 
with in looking into the firebox from the 
fireman’s position, and then trying to read 
day and night signals. Red, blue, green and 
smoked glasses were useless or worse, but 
a light amber lens gives a perfect result. I 
could look into the fire-box of the large type 
engines, see all parts distinctly, relieved of 
the blinding glare, see about the cab per- 
fectly, climb on the seat with no spot before 
my eyes, and the signal lights maintain their 
clear definition of color, white being tinged 
a slight yellowish. The green light cannot 
be seen at so great a distance as with the 
naked eye, but red and white can be seen 
an equal distance and with equal distinct- 
ness, 

Men exposed to the heat and glare of fur- 
naces or of molten metal suffer some diminu- 
tion in vision of the eye most exposed, i.e., 
the left in right-handed men, and vice versa, 
but this is very rarely permanent, as a 
change and rest usually brings about com- 
plete restoration of sight. A number of fire- 
men have volunteered the information that 
they had passed their entrance examination 
all right, but when they were re-examined 
after four or five years’ service their left 
eye was not so good as the right, which is 
the one next to the fire-box in stoking. 

Protection of some kind is the only method 
of overcoming the effect produced by the im- 
pact of snow, mist, rain and wind against 
the eye, and all sorts of devices are resorted 
to. Fully 90 per cént. of the men questioned 
admitted they carried some form of protec- 
tion glass for such an emergency. With 
lenses before my eyes I found no difficulty 
in facing the worst storms; the glasses did 
not become dimmed enough to prevent suf- 
ficient vision to read signals at any distance 
they could be made out with prevailing 
weather conditions, and the condition of the 
eyes were infinitely better. The larger the 
lenses the more perfect the protection. Fog- 
ging only occurs when going from a cold 
air into a warm one, and within five sec- 
onds after contact with cold air the lenses 
are clear again. This point, however, is one 
small factor against the use of glasses by 
trainmen, as the engineer is unable to see 
distinctly about his cab for the few moments 
his glasses are fogged, after contact with 
cold, but he is equally unable to see for the 
same length of time as a result of coming 
in contact with snow, rain and wind with 
the naked eye. The lenses also protect the 
eyes from the flying coal dust in the cab. 
The reflection from snow, from a body of 
water, the sun near the horizon, and the 
shimmer on hot days, was best overcome 
with the amber lenses. The difference in 
the care taken of the lamps is very marked 
over -40 or 50 miles of road. 

Comparative tests were made of different 
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makes of roundels used in signal work. {[t 
was found that the difference in intensity 
of color of a signal was due in a great many 
cases, not to the care taken of the lamp, 
etc., but to the poor quality of the roundeis 
themselves, there being a difference of 77 
per cent. in the amount of the original il- 
lumination transmitted by the poorest and 
best; spectroscopically, the difference be- 
tween 17.4 per cent. and 73.1 per cent. of 
pure red light transmitted by the red round- 
els, and 13.2 per cent. and 30.2 per cent. of 
pure green light by the green roundels. 
(These tests have been reported in the Rail- 
road Gazette.) 

Following this part of the paper is a dis- 
cussion of the reports which have been 
adopted by representative medical societies 
as to standard vision and hearing required 
by trainmen, there being four such reports. 
These reports vary little in essential features 
and the author advocates the adoption of a 
uniform report, in order that uniformity in 
examination among the different roads be 
arrived at. The more important sections are 
then discussed singly. The section referring 
to the minimum requirements for acuteness 
of vision is declared to be the most import- 
ant and all the reports agree that 20/20 
(6/VI) vision in each eye without glasses 
shall be required for entrance into service or 
promotion. 

Dr. Black then goes on to tell of the 
studies and investigations which have been 
made of this subject by Doctors William 
Thomson, of Philadelphia; Charles H. Will- 
iams, of Boston, and others. With this part 
of Doctor Biack’s subject readers of the Rail- 
road Gazette are already familiar. 

Continuing the speaker said: If the vision 
of men examined for promotion after five 
years’ service and those re-examined in ser- 
vice falls below the standard required, and 
such vision could be brought up to the re- 
quired standard by glasses, they may safely 
be promoted or retained in service. Glasses 
must be worn if they are necessary to secure 
adequate vision. Protection to the eyes by 
lenses, more especially if needed to correct 
any refractive error, is of great benefit. 

Some of Dr. Black’s conclusions are: The 
best known standard of visual acuity and 
color perception should be required of men 
concerned in the active operation of trains. 

The signal systems now in vogue, while 
they are not perfect, are sufficiently adequate 
for the standard of vision required and the 
present speed of trains. 3 

Glasses are not a hindrance to enginemen, 
and their use should be allowed when re- 
quired to protect the eyes or to bring the 
vision up to required standard, but no per- 
son should be accepted into service requiring 
them or who will accept a plus lens of 114 
Ore i: a <i. 

A suggested uniform code of tests and re- 
quirements is appended to the paper. 








A very large proportion of the adminis- 
trative officers of the Prussian State Rail- 
roads (and of other State administration 
corps) are lawyers, or rather, are graduates 
of the law departments of the universities; 
for very few of them have ever “practiced 
law,” as we understand it; and most of them 
contemplated an administrative career when 
they studied. Naturally, something more 
than strictly legal knowledge is desirable 
for railroad service; and something more 
seems to be required; for the deans of the 
law faculties of the universities have given 
notice to the students that henceforth the 
Minister of Public Works will not consider 
any applications of ‘law graduates to enter 
the railroad service unless they can show 
that they have thoroughly studied political 
economy, the science of finance, social polit- 
ical legislation and technology. 
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Railroad Commissioners’ Convention. 





The sixteenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Railroad’ Commis- 
sioners was held at Birmingham, Ala., No- 
vember 15 and 16. The President of the As- 
sociation, Commissioner John V. Smith, of 
Alabama, in his opening address presented 
an argument against State railroad owner- 
ship. The association, after listening to the 
report of the executive committee, which 
dealt withethe question of damages for per- 
sonal injuries, voted to instruct the execu- 
tive committee to prepare a bill to be pre- 
sented in the various State Legislatures de- 
fining the rights of each party in such cases. 
The association also favored the proposition 
that legislation should be enacted in each 
State to restrict the building of unnecessary 
competitive railroads. 

The committee on uniform classification 
and simplification of. tariffs reviewed the 
subject in the light of what has been said 
upon it in past years, and declared that the 
people still demand uniform classification of 
freight; and it was recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be asked 
to again investigate the whole subject. Pro- 
fessor B. H. Meyer read a paper on the val- 
uation of railroads in the United States, dis- 
cussing the different methods adopted by 
different public authorities in estimating the 
value of railroad property. He said that a 
compilation is now being made of statistics 
relaiing to each railroad, which it is hoped 
will throw light on the problem of making 
a satisfactory general rule for valuation. 

The committee on legislation reviewed the 
general conditions of Federal legislation and 
declared that the need of Federal control over 
rates is just as important as is the similar 
need in 20 or more States which have met 
the problem by empowering their railroad 
commissions to regulate rates. 

The committee on safety appliances made 
a report endorsing the arguments presented 
to Congress by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its last annual report, and rec- 
ommending the passage of the bill for the 
compulsory use of the block system which 
the commission presented at that time. The 
essential parts of the report follow: 

The existing situation, taking the country 
as a whole, may be described in a few words. 
Most of the principal railroad companies 
have the block system in use on parts of 
their lines, but the aggregate mileage. of 
road block signaled is less than one-fifth of 
the total in the country. Collisions continue 
to occur with painful frequency; and the use 
of the block system is extended but slowly. 
Some few roads have made considerable ex- 
tensions during the past year, but on others, 
and in all parts of the country, important 
lines remain without block signals. 

As to the best method of block signaling it 
would be out of place for this committee to 
express an opinion. Any of the different ar- 
rangements used could be recommended as 
immeasurably better than the continuance of 
the old methods—time-table, time interval, 
flagging and torpedoes. As between the dif- 
ferent automatic devices, the question of ex- 
cellencies or defects is a delicate one, be- 
cause in many features the apparatuses of 
rival manufacturers or patentees differ from 
one another chiefly in details; in those de- 
tails of construction or operation which are 
understood ‘only by men intimately ac- 
quainted with them—the inspectors and 
maintainers employed by the railroad com- 
panies. The testimony of these inspectors 
and maintainers has not been collated in 
available form. Wherever block-signaling 
methods or apparatus are at all unsatisfac- 
tory the fault is much more likely to be 
found in the methods of administration or 
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of care taking and inspection than in the 
mechanical construction of the devices or 
the principles laid down for their operation. 
Much of the non-automatic block signaling 
in this country is carried on with an insuf- 
ficient equipment of apparatus. While it is 
possible by constant care to carry on the 
work with a degree of success in spite of 
this deficiency, it would be manifestly 
wrong to recommend for adoption any ar- 
rangement not provided with all of the gen- 
erally approved signals, distant signals and 
accessories. 

In the matter of legislation this commit- 
tee can do no better than recommend that 
this convention give its unqualified indorse- 
ment to the proposition made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. to Congress in 
its seventeenth annual report, presented last 
December. That proposition embraced a 
draft of a proposed law, a copy of which is 
appended hereto. The Commission based its 
recommendations on well-settled experience 
in England, where the block system has been 
universal for many years, while at the same 
time the conditions in this country were at 
every step fully considered. It is much to 
be desired that a statute like that proposed 
to Congress be proposed and adopted in each 
State; but in view of the fact that public 
opinion on the subject has not yet become 
thoroughly crystallized, it would seem best 
to concentrate attention and effort on the 
national legislature, at least for the present. 
ate We may summarize our conclu- 
sions by saying that only a small part of 
the railroad mileage of the country which 
ought to be block-signaled is block-signaled, 
the railroads themselves being judges; that 
simple unpatented methods and apparatus 
are available, and that the strong arm of the 
law is needed to bring about a satisfactory 
degree of progress in this greatly needed im- 
provement. The suggestion that the rail- 
roads themselves will admit the need of ex- 
tension is based on the fact that some rail- 
roads make plans for new block signaling, 
but postpone their execution. But this ad- 
mission of the need is limited to lines with 
considerable traffic. A true view of the situa- 
tion is more comprehensive than this. The 
block system is needed and is economically 
feasible on lines of both light and heavy 
traffic. But on lines or branches which do 
not yield a satisfactory profit railroad com- 
panies are usually very reluctant to make 
even a small expenditure for improving the 
service, and therefore it behooves the public 
to see that legislative action is taken. 








Railroad Shop Tools. 





(Continued.) 





MUD RING DRILL. 


The six-spindle mud-ring drill shown in 
Fig. 1 is made by the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, New York. The spindles of the 
machine have independent drive and feed 
clutches and are adjusted along the cross: 
rail by a rack and pinion. The dis- 
tance between the housings is 12 ft. 1 in. 
The minimum distance between the spindles 
is 8 in. and the maximum distance from the 
end of the spindles to the table is 14 in. 
The table has no vertical adjustment, but 
it has a cross traverse of 2 ft. 2 in., which 
is adjustable by hand. The countershaft has 
two sets of pulleys, 24 in. and 30 in. in diam- 
eter. These take a 5-in belt and should run 
at 175 and 225 r.p.m. respectively. 


LOCOMOTIVE FRAME DRILLS. 


This type of machine is designed for drill- 
ing, reaming and tapping the sides and edges 
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Fig. 


of locomotive frames, but may be used to 
advantage for many other purposes. The 
machine shown in Fig. 2 is made by the 
Bickford Drill & Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The arms, one of which is made to rotate 
through an.angle of 30 deg., are made of 
pipe section‘ and are adjustable on the rail, 
either by hand or by power. The spindles have 
eight changes of speed, ranging in geomet- 
rical progression from 49 to 120 revolutions 
per minute, and are provided with both hand 
and power feed, quick advance and return, 
safety stop, automatic trip, dial depth gage 
and hand-lever reverse. 

The back gears are on, the heads, which 
arrangement brings the power direct to the 
work, and the gears may be engaged, disen- 
gaged or thrown out of service while the 
machine is running; the operator does not 
have to reach the shifter in order to stop 
the spindles. The depth gage, besides en- 
abling the operator to read all depths from 
zero, supplies a convenient means for set- 
ting the automatic trip, the graduation 
showing where each dog should be set in 
order to disengage the feed at the desired 
points. 

The automatic trip operates at as many 
different points as there are depths to be 
drilled at one setting of the work; in addi- 
tion it leaves the spindle free, after any in- 
termediate tripping, to be advanced, or raised 
and advanced, or traversed its full length, 
without disturbing the setting of dogs; it 
also throws out the feed when the spindle 
reaches its limit of movement. There are 
eight changes of feed, ranging in geomet: 





Fig. 3—Foote, 


1—Niles-Bement-Pond Mud Rina Drill. 


rical progression from .007 to .064 in. per 
revolution of the spindle. The tapping 
mechanisms are on the heads and are fitted 
with friction clutches operated by levers, the 
handles of which extend around under the 
arms within convenient reach of the oper- 
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ator. The general dimensions of this ma- 
chine are as follows: 


Diameter of spindles, i1east section........2% in. 


Spindles bored to fit Morse taper...........No0.5 
Vertical traverse of spindle ............... 17 in 
Max. distance under spindles over table. .30 in. 
Min. distance from center of spindles on 

plain arms to face of housings.... .16 in. 
Min. distance from center of spindle on 

universal arm to face of housings.....18 in. 
Maximum distance from center of spindles 

to face of housings... . -40 in. 
Maximum distance between end spindles.27 ft. 4 in. 
Traverse of head on plain arms..... 24 in. 
Traverse of head on universal arm. 12122 in: 
Length of rail ihe Pare ei adem ns ar 
Distance from floor to extreme ne of 

ree Ce eer eee .10 ft. 2 in. 
Largest diameter of driving cone...........24 in. 
WEP OE CIE FO CUMS 65 6 boc deeteceuncuee 5 in, 
Size of tight and loose pulleys......6%4 in. x 24 in. 
Speed of countershatt ...«ccccccsccces 450 r.p.m. 
Floor space required ............ 7 ft. 4 in. x 33 ft. 
Weight, complete ...... er - 49,000 Ibs. 


LOCOMOTIVE FRAME DRILLS. 


The locomotive frame drill shown in Fig. 
3 is made by Foote, Burt & Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The maximum distance between 
the outside centers of this tool is 23 ft. 6 in. 
The length of the table is 24 ft. 6 in., and 
it has a vertical power adjustment of 2 ft. 
6 in. on the uprights. The drill has three 
heads as shown, the head nearest the driving 
cone being universal in its motion. The mid- 
dle head has an in-and-out adjustment of 
6 in. and the third head has a vertical ad- 
justment. All of the heads are adjustable 
along the rail. The heads have three 














Fig. 2—The Bickford Locomotive Frame Drill. 





Burt & Company’s Locomotive Frame Drill. 


changes of power feed obtained by means 
of a pull pin. The power feed has a range 
of 16 in. The machine will drill holes up to 
1% in. in diameter. The width of the face 
of the cross rail is 14 in. and the width of 
the face of the column is 8 in. The weight 
of the machine iesiaianiial is about 24,000 Ibs. 


Creeping Rails. 





In a written discussion of Mr. Samuel T. 
Wagner’s paper on this subject presented be- 
fore the American Society of Civil Engineers 
Sept. 7 and reprinted almost in full in the 
Railroad Gazette, Sept. 23, Mr. F. S. Stevens, 
Division Superintendent, Philadelphia & 
Reading, and a member of the society, men- 
tions one or two remarkable cases which 
came under his observation. He says: 

The term “creeping” should be applied 
only to those cases in which the rails are 
moved by external forces; and movement 
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which is due to expansion and contraction 
should not be considered. The only force, 
then, that can produce the trouble is the 
moving train, and, as ‘the friction or adhe- 
sion will hold the rails in place on the ties, 
it follows that this movement must occur 
when the rail is not loaded and is practically 
free from contact with the ties. Therefore, 
it is due to the wave motion caused by- the 
weight of the train passing over a roadbed 
which yields more or less to the compression 
and is somewhat elastic. The movement, 
then, must precede the train, and will in- 
crease directly with the elasticity of the 
roadbed and the condition of the track as 
to surface. The writer has had charge of 
track over ground which, apparently at some 
time, had been swamp, and the soft alluvial 
formation, of great depth, carried the em- 
bankment of gravel, not exceeding 6 to 8 ft. 
high; but this comparatively thin layer of 
gravel was subjected to great vibration under 
passing trains, and the wave in front of 
the engine was very perceptible. The result 
was that frequently the splice-plates were 
broken at the center, and the rails separated 
from 6 to 12 in., the splice-plates evidently 
having cracked some time before, and the 
joint parted in this way.s If there were no 
cracked plates to part and thus relieve the 
strain, the bolts were sheared off and the 
same opening appeared. The strange fact, 
in connection with the parting of these 
splices, was that the joints in the track on 
the hard ground adjoining did not close, but 
remained open for a distance of half a mile 
or more from the old swamp, and there the 
rails ran close together and showed a ten- 
dency to buckle. The movement was in the 
direction of the heavier traffic and up grade. 

Similar conditions have been found where 
new ties have been “spotted” in at intervals 
and have not received proper attention with- 
in reasonable time afterward. These, becom- 
ing loose, hung by the spikes and gave the 
rails so little support that violent wave mo- 
tion was set up and the consequent creeping 
took place. The effect of loose ties is more 
noticeable where the tracks are curved, for 
where the traffic is heavy and slow, and 
trains are long, and where the track is sur- 
faced for high speed, the load shifts to the 
low rail and the wheels that travel on the 
high rail must slip. In addition to the wave 
motion, there is the dragging effect of the 
sliding wheels, with the result that the outer 
rail of the curves creeps and the inner rail 
does not. 

Loose splice-plates also affect the creeping 
of rails, and, where other conditions are 
good, loose splices alone will cause some 
movement. The remedy is to prevent, as far 
as possible, all wave movement by using 
rails of sufficient weight to carry the loads 
without appreciable deflection, build firm and 
unyielding roadbeds, and use enough good 
ballast to distribute the load properly and 
see that it is kept open, so that all water 
may escape quickly and without saturating 
and softening the roadbed; then keep all ties 
tamped to a true and uniform bearing, each 
tie carrying its proper proportion of the 
load. The rails in such track will creep very 
little, and no trouble will be found in keep- 
ing the proper expansion allowance at the 
joints, if the splices are kept uniformly 
tight. 

On the Chicago & Alton rails 133 ft. long 
are being used, and it is understood that 
there is no trouble with them. The only 
question, in this matter of length of rail, is 
that of handling, and that should not cause 
much trouble to roads close to their source 
of supply. The writer does not believe that 
there has ever yet been any trouble with 
tracks which could be traced to excessive 
length of rail, but there has been a great 
deal of trouble caused by creeping rails 
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which crept because they were neglected, or 
the ties were loose, the joints were loose, the 
surface poor, or the men in charge incom- 
petent. When engines and cars ride smooth- 
ly, without jolt, jar, sway, or lurch, the rails 
are not creeping to any great extent. It is 
poor track which does the creeping, unless 
the trouble lies below the bottom of the road- 
bed. Drainage is the “whole thing” in mak- 
ing and maintaining good track which will 
hold its surface and stay where it is placed, 
and the cost of maintenance varies, as to 
rail and labor, very nearly in proportion to 
the tonnage moved. Eliminate the wave mo- 
tion by thorough drainage, sufficient weight 
of rail, good ties, and good surface, with 
tight joints, and no fear need be entertained 
on account of trouble caused by creeping 
rails. ‘ 








A New Automatic Pump Controller. 





The accompanying illustrations show an 
automatic pump controller designed by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany for use with its Type C polyphase mo- 
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Westinghouse oil immersed auto-starter, with 
a starting and stopping mechanism con- 
nected by a Jink and governed by a weighted 
lever. This lever moves freely through an 
arc of 138 deg. in a slot in the drum of the 
automatic device, falling this distance when 
the action of the float has turned the drum 
sufficiently to lift the weight just past a per- 
pendicular position. As the water level is 
lowered, the drum is turned by the falling 
float and the weight is slowly lifted until it 
reaches and passes an upright position and 
falls through 138 deg., throwing the handle 
to a full running position and starting the 
pump. As the water rises, the rising float 
turns the drum in the opposite direction, and 
the weight is lifted until it falls to its orig- 
inal position, throwing the handle in the 
opposite direction to the off position and 
stopping the pump. 

In order to secure an even and gradual 
action of the auto-starter, the impetus of 
the falling weight is checked by the action 
of a dash pot, which can be adjusted to regu- 
late the speed of the movement. The weight 
arm or lever moves loosely upon the shaft, 
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Westinghouse Float Mechanism for Automatic Pump Controller. 


tors, from 5 to 50 h.p. capacity. By its use, 
the pump is automatically started when the 
water in the tank falls below a _ predeter- 
mined level and is again automatically 
stopped when the water reaches a certain 
depth. The actuating power is a single com- 
bination of ropes and levers as shown in the 
accompanying diagram, connected with a 
float in the tank, and with the starting lever 
of the device. It is reliable in action, and no 
constant attendance is necessary. 

In principle this controller consists of a 
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Diagram of Float Mechanism. 


and as it falls it compresses two spiral 
springs. These are coiled loosely around the 
shaft and press against a casting which is 
keyed to the shaft, but which is prevented 
from turning by a pawl, held by notches in 
the main casting. The weight arm com- 
presses the springs and then trips the pawi, 
which the springs move quickly to the next 
notch. The pawl is tripped three times in 
the downward movement of the weight. 
Each time it is tripped, it allows the shaft 
to be turned a certain distance by the com- 
pressed springs, and the auto-starter is 
thrown through the three notches, starting 
or stopping the motor. 

The attachment for operating the control- 
ler shown in the diagram is designed for use 
when the controller is placed below the tank. 
If desired, the controller may be mounted 
above the tank, a rod attached to the float 
and passed through the end of the lever re- 
placing the.rope illustrated, and the stop 
balls being attached to this rod. Owing to 
the many different conditions of installation, 
and the simplicity of the float mechanism, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company does not furnish this portion of the 
outfit, but simply the controller as _ illus- 
trated. . 




















GENERAL NEWS SECTION 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 





On the Pitisburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the rate of payment for overtime of 
freight conductors and brakemen has been 
increased; that of the conductors from 29 
cents an hour to 31 cents, and of the brake- 
men from 19 cents to-20 cents. 


Messrs. E. P.. Bacon and. Frank Berry, ac- 
companied by the: Governors of Minnesota 
and Iowa, called-on President Roosevelt last 
Monday to urge: him:to ask Congress to. em- 
power the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to regulate freight: rates: when. found. to. be 
unreasonable. Bee Eh eo 


On the occasion ofthe, football game at 
New Haven last Saturday the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford,carried ‘to that city 
from New York about 15,000 passengers, and 
from Boston and othef points probably an 
equal number; and all of the trains except 
two reached destination on time. 


With the new time-table to be adopted next 
Sunday the New York Central will have an 
additional 24-hour train to Chicago; the 
Lake Shore Limited, leaving New York at 
5.30 p.m., being followed by the “Big Four 
and Michigan Central Limited,” No. 21, start- 
ing at 5.32 p.m. The new train will reach 
St Louis at 9.45 p.m. the next day. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern is 
to discontinue the use of pay cars and will 
after December 1 pay employees by checks. 
Mr. Jared H. Hinkley, Chief Paymaster of 
the road, has held that office 51 years. At 
the beginning of his term his monthly trips 
for paying the track repairmen were made 
on a hand car, as was the general custom at 
that time. ‘ 


Philadelphia newspapers say that both the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio have 
again put at work nearly or quite all of the 
large numbers of laborers in the construction 
forces who were dismissed last summer when 
business fell off. Similar reports are made 
from other roads concerning the re-employ- 
ment of men who have been laid off, includ- 
ing the New York Central, the Reading and 
the Rock Island. 


When the telegraph and telephone service 
between New York and Chicago were inter- 
rupted for one or two days by the great 
storm of November 13, one Chicago broker 
transacted business with the New York Stock 
Exchange by means of messengers. One leit 
Chicago by the Twentieth Century Limited 
Monday noon; one left New York for Chi- 
cago Tuesday afternoon at 2.45, and another 
left Chicago Tuesday noon. Another broker 
tried the telegraph, by way of Yokohama, 
but found it too slow. A third expedient 
was to telegraph part way to New York 
and use the mail the rest of the way. 


Officers of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company have laid before the New York 
Rapid Transit Commission elaborate propo- 
sals for four-tracking the Second Avenue 
Elevated Railroad, for the purpose of provid- 
ing a road for the running of express trains 


between the City Hall and the Harlem river. 
The addition of two tracks to this double- 
track. line would not only make possible the 
running of express trains, but might perhaps 
enable the company to run double express 
trains, down in the morning and up in the 
evening, using both of the new tracks for 
trains in the same direction, the trains of 
empty cars to be returned on the local tracks. 
This proposal, which is simply the renewal 
of propositions which have been discussed 
for a number of years past, is made now, evi- 
dently, with the view to providing rapid 
transit on the east side of Manhattan with- 
out going to the expense of building another 
underground railroad, as has been suggested. 
The present proposition includes, also, the 
extension of the’express tracks on the Third 
avenue and the Ninth avenue lines. A prin- 
cipal obstacle to the construction of addi- 
tional elevated tracks being the prospect of 
having to pay costly damages to the owners 
of real estate along the streets, an estimate 
has ‘been made of the cost of this feature 
of the proposed improvement, and it is said 
that it will be about $40,000 for each block 
of 260 ft., or a total of eight or ten millions 
for all of the lines now under consideration. 
This estimate is based on the results of 
numerous law suits which the Manhattan 
company has had to settle. 


A New Battleship. 


The battleship New Jersey was launched 
on Nov. 10 from the yards of the Fore River 
Ship & Engine Company, at Quincy, Mass. 
The New Jersey is 435 ft. long, 76 ft. 2% in. 
extreme beam, with a displacement of 15,000 
tons and a draft at full load of 26 ft. 


Tourist Car Traffic. 


WHAT ARE Your IDEAS or TourIsStT CARS? 
If you have the impression that they are “not 
exactly genteel’ you are entirely wrong. 
Those that the Burlington uses are clean, 
tidy and comfortable, and the people who 
travel in them are the same people who trav- 
eled in palace sleepers before the tourists 
were brought up to their present high stan- 
dard. The sole difference is in the elegance 
of the furnishings and the cost of berths. 
Between 60 and 70 per cent. of all travelers 
to California now. use the tourist sleeping 
cars. They wouldn’t do it if the cars were 
not all right, would they?—From a C., B. € 
Q. Advertisement. 


A Large Sized Tip. 

The railroad companies are determined to 
break up the custom among employees of 
taking money from vagrants for transporta- 
tion. The hobo détective, with just a few 
dollars in his pocket, is the bait the rail- 
roads are using, and among the first to be 
caught is a negro porter on the Santa Fe, 
who was fired at Barstow. He had been ap- 
proached by a fairly well dressed fellow who 
wanted to get to Kansas City and struck a 
deal with the porter, who accepted $15 to 
see the man through. They got as far as 
Barstow when the porter received his walk- 
ing papers, which came so suddenly that it 
made his head swim. Freight trainmen are 
also in danger, as the railroads are deter- 


mined to stop the practice—San Bernardino 
(Cal.) Times-Indez. 


Labor Leaders. 


It was not a very bad week [Nov. 6-13] 
for leaders of organized labor. Everyone 
knows that Debs received some 600,000 votes 
for President of the United States on the 
Socialist ticket, and Debs just 10 years ago 
was serving a prison sentence for a con- 
tempt of court committed while managing 
the great Chicago railroad strikes On Fri- 
day evening there was a dinner at the White 
House, at which one of the special guests 
was a Mr. Hannahan, at one time a leader 
in a strike on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, that cost the company several mil- 
lions of dollars to put down. Another guest 
was Secretary of the Navy Paul Morton, 
who, as Vice-President of the Burlington, 
had superintended the job of putting down 
Mr. Hannahan and his friends. If there are 
any prominent labor leaders, past or pres- 
ent, who remain Democrats, who are they? 
Most of them seem to have become Roosevelt 
Republicans or Socialists. And this is a fact 
that the leaders of the Democratic party, 
when they get around to it, could study to 
advantage perhaps.—Springfield Republican. 
Some of the other persons at the President’s 
dinner were F. P. Sargent, P. H. Morrissey, 
Warren S. Stone, E. E. Clark and H. R. 
Fuller. The chief guest was Mr. John Mor- 
ley, the well-known English publicist. 


Locomotive Tests at Schenectady Seventy 
Years Aao. 


Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, President of the IIli- 
nois Central, in a letter to Mr. W. J. Wilgus, 
Fifth Vice-President of the New York Cen- 
tral, expressing his regret at being unable 
to attend the formal test of the electric loco- 
motive recently turned out by the General 
Electric Company and American Locomotive 
Company, called attention to an interesting 
bit of early railroad history. On Sept. 24, 
1831, the Albany & Schenectady Railroad was 
opened. This was one of the first railroads 
in the United States and it is fitting that the 
tests of the electric locomotive which prom- 
ises to revoluionize railroad transportation 
should take place near the same spot nearly 
75 years later. Mr. Fish quotes from the 
diary of Mr. Philip Hone as follows: 

“Albany, Sept. 24, 1831. Opening of the 
Albany & Schenectady Railroad. 

“After breakfast I joined a large party 
at the Eagle Tavern, and we proceeded in 
carriages under the orders of Mr. Cambrel- 
ing, the Superintendent, to the starting place 
of the railroad, about two miles from the 
city. The road from this point is finished 
a distance of nearly 12% miles., The in- 
clined planes at each end of the road were 
unfinished. The whole length of the road 
when completed will be 154%, miles. We ex- 
perienced a detention of nearly two hours, 
owing to one of the locomotive engines, an 
English one, being out of order. It was 
finally abandoned, and we started with an 
American engine, made at the West Point 
Works, which performed admirably.” 

The American ‘engine was built at the 
West Point Foundry in Putnam County, N. Y. 
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° 
Seasoning Timber by Soaking. 


The Bureau of Forestry of the Agricultural 
Department at its new experiment stations 
in Wisconsin and Michigan, will make sea- 
soning tests of cedar and tamarack telegraph 
poles which have been submerged in water 
for varying lengths of time. This is an en- 
tirely new line of experiment. That immer- 
sion in water seems to affect the rate of 
seasoning has often been noticed. Rafting 
is said by many lumbermen to improve tim- 
ber, and logs which have lain for a long 
time in swamps are in some places eagerly 
sought for their superiority for certain uses. 
But just why this should be true, and what 
practical use can be made of the fact in 
seasoning generally, are matters which have 
never been thoroughly ascertained. 

It is known that the sap of green wood 
contains certain soluble substances—albu- 
men, starch, sugars, tannin, ete.—which un- 
doubtedly are leached out of timber im- 
mersed in water to a greater or less extent. 
In ordinary seasoning these substances are 
left behind as the water evaporates and are 
deposited on the cell walls. As seasoning 
begins on the outside these deposits must 
act as clogs which virtually bottle up to 
a certain degree the water in the interior. 
It is possible also that chemical or physical 
changes in the wood cells are produced by 
soaking. 

Thorough seasoning requires from 18 to 
24 months, the time varying with the dif- 
ferent kinds of wood. If the Bureau of 
Forestry realizes its expectations from these 
new experiments, the time required for sea- 
soning poles will be reduced one-third, and 
possibly much more. This would prove a 
valuable economy. If, in addition, the dura- 
bility of the poles can be increased in this 
way, the saving both to users of poles and 
to the cause of forest preservation will be 
great. Every year added to the service of 
poles cuts off a proportionate demand upon 
the forests for their renewal. 


Colored Passengers in a Sleeping Car. 


Much attention was attracted at the union 
depot the other day by what appeared to 
be a plain violation of the Jim Crow laws, 
a negro man and woman occupying seats in 
a first class Pullman sleeping car, on one of 
the trains that left early in the afternoon 
for the north. Who the people were is not 
known but they did not even have the re- 
deeming feature of partially white skins. 
They got on the train here. They applied 
for tickets on the Pullman and these were 
sold them without protest on the part of the 
agents. They bore evidences of respectabil- 
ity, however, and were certainly not of the 
worst class of negroes. The railroad men 
said that it was not a violation of law; that 
the railroad would have been liable to prose- 
cution for damages had it declined to allow 
them seats. For colored passengers to ride 
and sleep in the same coaches that are oc- 
cupied by white people seems to be no un- 
common thing of late in this section; it ap- 
pears to have become more common than 
formerly.—Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


Alternating Current Electric Traction. 


The Warren & Jamestown Street Railway 
is equipping an alternating current single- 
phase electric line between Warren, Pa., and 
Jamestown, N. Y., for which power will be 
supplied by gas engines using natural gas. 
The equipment is now being built by the 
Westinghouse Companies at East Pittsburg, 
Pa. The power station will be located at 
Stoneham, Pa., two miles from Warren. The 
initial equipment will consist of two West- 
inghouse gas engines each of 500 b.h.p. capa- 
city. They will be of the horizontal, single- 
crank, double-acting type, direct connected to 
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two 260 k.w. Westinghouse generators fur- 
nishing current to the high tension transmis- 
sion line. The power equipment also in- 
cludes a 55 h.p. Westinghouse gas engine for 
operating an air compressor and an exciter 
unit. Natural gas, which in this district has 
a calorific value of about 1,000 b.t.u. per cu. 
ft., will be used. Five transformer substa- 
tions will be located along the line. These 
will receive the high tension current from 
the transmission line and deliver it at a re- 
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Oldsmobile Inspection Car. 

A new type of the Oldsmobile railroad in- 
spection car is shown herewith. It is known 
as the model No. 2 tonneau car, and is sim- 
ilar in general construction to the Oldsmo- 
bile inspection car No. 1 with the exception 
that it has a tonneau added which gives it 
a capacity of from six to eight persons. This 
car is designed so that the tonneau can be 
removed and a platform added which will 
carry the necessary men, tools and material 





Oldsmobile No. 2 Tonneau Inspection Car. 


duced voltage to the line wire. The cars 
will be equipped with single-phase motors 
taking current directly from the trolley 
wire. Quadruple sets of Westinghouse single- 
phase motors, each approximately of 50 h.p. 
capacity, will be supplied for each of the 
four cars which will be used for the present. 
An arrangement is provided for operating 
the alternating-current motors upon the di- 
rect-current trolley lines within the city 
limits at the termini. 


Chicago Subway Company. 

This company has been granted a ‘charter 
in New Jersey with an authorized capital of 
$50,000,000 to control the freight tunnel rail- 
roads beneath the streets of Chicago. It is 
understood that the entire stock of the IIli- 
nois Telephone Construction Co. has been ac- 
quired, together with two-thirds of the $30,- 
000,000 stock of the Illinois Tunnel Co. The 
length of freight tunnels completed is said to 
be 15 miles. This work was described in the 
Railroad Gazette August 7, 1903, and June 
24, 1904. James Stillman, E. H. Harriman, 
Jacob Schiff, John W. Gates and P. A. Valen- 
tine are named as being interested in the 
new company. The formation of the new 
company by men interested in important 
Chicago railroads is understood to indicate 
that friendly relations will be established 
between these railroads and the subway, 
thus facilitating connections between freight 
houses and wholesale stores. 


Fires. 

The Norfolk & Western coal chutes at 
Crewe, Va., which cost, with the machinery 
put in last year, about $35,000, were de- 
stroyed by fire November 16. 

Pier No. 5 of the Hoosac tunnel docks at 
Boston, Mass., owned by the Boston & Maine, 
and which contained a large quantity of 
freight, was damaged by fire November 17 


at a loss of between $400,000 and $500,000. 


Merchandise valued at $200,000 from the 
steamer L. P. Holmblad was also destroyed, 


for ordinary railroad repair work. It is 
operated by a gasoline motor of 7 h.p. and 
has a speed of from 30 to 35 miles an hour. 
The engine and gearing are the same as are 
used in the regular Oldsmobile runabout au- 
tomobile and the motor is started by crank- 
ing while the caris standing. The car is built 
for standard gage, has a wheel base of 5 
ft. 2 in., oak sills, 20-in. pressed steel wheels, 
cold-rolled steel axles, Hyatt roller bearings 
and powerful brakes of the expanding clutch 
type. These cars have ample capacity for 
water and gasoline to run the car 100 miles 
or more and the cost of operating is small. 
A gallon of gasoline will drive it from 20 
to 25 miles. One of these cars has run over 
3,000 miles on a railroad where there are 
grades as high as 3 per cent., and has dem- 
onstrated its capacity for running at a Sat- 
isfactory speed up these grades with a full 
load. In running the car backward it is 
geared to run at about one-half the forward 
speed. 

The Railway Appliances Company, of Chi- 
cago, is the sole selling agent for these cars 
in the United States. 


Clear-headed Enginemen. 


If it were possible to make engine drivers 
think of nothing else than their work while 
on duty, says a division superintendent, the 
number of accidents would be less. I have 
always tried to impress upon my runners 
the absolute necessity of forgetting every- 
thing else when they climb aboard their en- 
gine. They should have nothing on their 
minds. If any member of an engineer’s 
family is ill enough for him to worry over it 
I say: “Don’t go out.” It’s the far better 
way. Of course it’s impossible to know al- 
ways when a man has something sufficiently 
important on his mind to divert attention 
from his engine. But we try. Our engineers 
have to be fit or they can’t run. We are 
sometimes criticised for trying to regulate 
the behavior of our engineers when they’re 
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off duty. We do try. There’s no use deny- 
ing it; we have te. It’s not a pleasant duty. 
No man likes to be prying into the affairs 
of another, but if we have reason to believe 
one of our engineérs is not behaving prop- 
erly we investigate. The chances are he 
finds it out and gets indignant. We can’t 
help that. If he doesn’t like our methods 
he can leave.—Bu/ffalo News. 


Economy in Moderate Train Loads. 


The big train load is the right principle of 
economy in transportation, but the fault nas 
lain too often in the application of the prin- 
ciple. Some train masters have gone so far 
as to double-head their trains in the direc- 
tion of light traffic and send back the sur- 
plus power light, in the purpose thereby to 
make a better showing of tons per train. 
These overloaded trains struggle along, lying 
in sidings for other trains to pass, disar- 
ranging schedules, making over time, con- 
suming fuel, delaying movement and con- 
suming engine and car hire. On the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, Vice-President Bes- 
ler found that trains which were rated for 
3,600 tons were occupying on the runs, 18 
hours. He issued an order reducing the rat- 
ing to 2,800 tons and as a result the average 
time is now 11 hours, 20 minutes, for the 
same run. His figure of tons per train mile, 
being honestly computed by charging the en- 
tire potential of power used, whether loaded 
or light, against the traffic which it was used 
to move, shows an increase in tons per train. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, in this way he 
has actually increased his load 36 tons. But 
the largest results are registered in the ex- 
pense of conducting transportation. By 
more care in the movement of his trains on 
this principle, he has been able to reduce the 
transportation cost per hundred tons from 
40 cents to 32 cents. The Central of New 
Jersey is one of the few railroads this year 
which does not have an excessive increase 
in the expense of conducting transportation. 
The earnings of this road increased $2,064,- 
796, while conducting transportation expense 
increased but $86,606.—Wall Street Journal. 


National Tool Builders’ Association. 


The third annual convention of this asso- 
ciation was held in New York city, on Nov. 
15 and 16. One of the questions discussed 
was “Advancing Prices on an Advancing 
Market.” It was the consensus of opinion 
that while conditions are undoubtedly on the 
mend, the time is not yet ripe for an ad- 
vance in the prices of machine tools; but a 
resolution was adopted which in substance 
held that prices of machine tools should be 
firmly maintained. 

There was a proposition to adopt a “uni- 
form selling price for attaching or preparing 
machine tools for receiving motors,” but no 
decisive action was taken, as it was consid- 
ered necessary first to arrive at a definite 
conclusion concerning a, standard method of 
attaching the motors to the tools, in which 
both the makers of the tools and the motor 
manufacturers should concur. One promi- 
nent lathe manufacturer said that the prob- 
lem of electric drive was becoming a very 
serious one; 25 per cent. of the product of 
his factory was being arranged for electric 
operation. Belt driven lathes can be manu- 
factured in large lots, but in the case of the 
electric drive lathes each lathe becomes a 
special tool. Fred A. Geier, of the Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company, read a paper 
in which he said: ‘Much of the uncertainty 


connected with the design of tools suitable 
for motor driving has been eliminated dur- 
ing the past 12 months, but it will be neces- 
sary for us machine tool manufacturers to 
decide upon a standard speed range for va- 
riable speed motors, one that will cover the 
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entire field of machine tool driving. This 
point settled, we can put the matter before 
the motor manufacturers, and should have 
no difficulty in getting them to bring out 
a line of such motors as a standard for ma- 
chine tools. From experience we find that 
we need in the motor a maximum speed of 
two and one-half times the minimum speed. 
A motor that would be suited to milling ma- 
chine driving would have plenty of range for 
any other machine tool. We require a speed 
range at the spindle of, let us say, from 25 
or 30 to 1. By using a motor with a 2% to 
1 speed variation, and then applying double 
back gears to the machine, we got this speed 
range without any difficulty whatever. The 
method of speed variation of such motors 
through shunt field rheostat supplies plenty 
of speeds between the gear speeds. The 
Ward-Leonard Company supplies these with 
anywhere from 35 to 120 steps or speeds on 
small motors. The back gear problem sim- 
plifies itself on those machines that require 
less speed range. The Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company has standardized the elec- 
tric drive arrangement for its milling ma- 
chines, but every one of the half dozen mo- 
tors it can use with its arrangement is en- 
tirely different in shape and size from any 
one of the others, and it is necessary to 
make up special parts to suit the particular 
motor specified on every order. This pre- 
vents the company from standardizing all 
parts and carrying them in stock.” 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held at Washington, D. C. The following of- 
ficers were re-elected for the coming year: 
President, William Lodge; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, William P. Davis; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. E. Reed; Secretary, P. E. Montanus; 
Treasurer, Enoch Earle. 


Manufacturing and Business. 


The American Pulley Co., of Philadelphia, 
will make alterations and additions to its 
works. ‘ 


The U. S. Government has bought from 
Rand Drill Co. 27 Imperial pneumatic ham- 
mers and drills, for use in the Manila harbor 
improvements. 


The Davenport Locomotive Works, of 
Davenport, Iowa, has filed an amendment to 
its incorporation articles increasing the cap- 
ital stock from $150,000 to $200,000. 


The Hughes Railway Safety Co., of New 
Orleans, has been incorporated in Louisiana 
with a capital of $500,000 to make a safety 
device for railroads. Robert J. Hughes is 
President and Frank S. Flower Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


The Fulton Foundry & Machine Works, of 
Atlanta, Ga., maker of castings and special 
machinery, reports say, is having plans made 
for new works to include two steel and brick 
buildings each 120 x 300 ft. to be equipped 
with electric traveling cranes. W. L. Han- 
cock is General Manager. 


Proposals will be received by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission until November 30 to fur- 
nish for use on the Isthmus of Panama three 
unloading machines, three unloading ploughs 
and three earth spreaders. Specifications 
may be had on application to the Secretary 
of the commission, J. G. Walker. See adver- 
tising columns. 


The damage done by fire at the works of 
the Watson-Stillman Co. at Aldine, N. J., 
recently is nearly repaired, and the com- 
pany expects to have its full force at work 
soon. Temporary quarters were furnished 
by the Pedrick & Ayer Co. so that the more 
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important work was kept up with little or no 
interruption. 


The new Erie Railroad ferryboat Tuxedo, 
running in New York harbor, is to have the 
side walls and the deck house built of steel 
and the upper deck over the passageway for 
teams lined with steel, with an interlining 
of asbestos. These improvements are also to 
be made on the other double-deck boats be- 
longing to the Erie, as safeguards against 
fire. 


The Ajax Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has received the following or- 
ders for forging machines: The Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway a 
4-in. machine; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 214- 
in. machine; Wabash, 2-in. machine; John 
J. Cummings Car Company, Paris, [11., 3-in. 
machine; Springfield Bridge & Iron Works, 
2-in. machine. 


Bids are wanted December 13 by the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., for a quantity of 
machine tools, etc., including lathes, turrets, 
shapers, planers, locomotive, and dump and 
flat cars for the navy yards at New York 
and at League Island Pa. Bids are also 
wanted on the same date for miscellaneous 
supplies for the navy yards at Mare Island, 
Cal., and Puget Sound, Wash. H. T. B. Har- 
ris is Paymaster General. 


The large car ferry, Detroit, built for the 
Michigan Central Railroad for use on the 
Detroit river, was recently launched at the 
Ecorse yard. The Detroit measures 308 ft. 
on deck, has 64-ft. beam and is 19% ft. deep. 
There will be four independent wheels, two 
at each end, operated by compound engines, 
and two double-ended boilers 13 x 22 ft. and 
two single-ended boilers 13 x 11% ft. The 
boat will carry 28 cars and is expected to 
be put in commission next winter. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Steel Rail Association will maintain 
the price of rails at $28 a ton. The advance 
of $2 a ton in bar iron is made on account 
of recent advances of from $2 to $3 a ton 
in scrap iron. 


The Empire Bridge Co., of Chemung Coun- 
ty, N. Y., it is reported, has received an order 
to repair a number of steel cars for various 
railroads, and the work will be done at the 
south shops of the company. 


The improvements being made by the Ens- 
ley Steel Works of the Tennessee Coal & 
Iron Co. will increase the production about 
5,000 tons a month, increasing the ‘capacity 
from 15,000 to 20,000 a month. 


Improved conditions in the tin-plate trade, 
it is said, have caused the American Tin 
Plate Co. to open a number of idle mills. 
There will be about 84 tin plate mills in 
operation by the middle of December, making 
a total of 199 at work out of 249. 


The Lorain Steel Co., reports say, has 
given a contract to W. J. Ross & Sons, of 
Johnstown, Pa., for additions to its bolt, 
shear and truck departments at that place. 
The buildings will be of brick and iron con- 
struction one story high, 165 x 250 ft. 


The Steel Billet Association, at a meeting 
held in Jersey City, November 15, advanced 
the price of billets $1.50 a ton, to take effect 
immediately and to apply up to April 1, 1905, 
making the pool quotations on both Besse- 
mer and open-hearth varieties $21 instead 
of $19.50 per ton. 


Reports from Sharon, Pa., state that the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co. will build another 
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steel hoop mill, doubling the present capa- 
city, and that contracts for the work were 
to have been given out recently by Morris 
Bachman, President. New 8 and 9-in. mills 
will be built, which, it is expected, will be 
in operation within six months. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





(for dates of conventions and regular meetings 07 
rattroad conventions and _ engineering 
societies see advertising page 24.) 





New York and New England Association 
of Railroad Surgeons. 

At the annual meeting of this association 
in New York city, on Nov. 17, papers were 
read on “Operation of Special Relief” and 
“Hospital Departments.” Other subjects 
were also treated and discussed. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Dr. G. 
P. Conn, of Concord, N. H.; Secretary, Dr. 
H. D. Dana, ‘of Cortland, N. Y., and Treas 
urer, Dr. J. K. Stockwell, of Oswego, N. Y. 


New York Railway Club. 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Railway Club, Nov. 18, Dr. Charles E. Lucke, 
Mechanical Engineer of Columbia Univer- 
sity, read a paper on The Regulation of Gas 
Engines. The annual election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, H. H. Vree- 
land, New York City Railway Co.; First Vice- 
President, J. F. Deems, New York Central; 
Second Vice-President, W. L. Derr, Chief 
Engineer, Erie; Third Vice-President, W. G. 
Besler, Jersey Central. The annual report of 
Treasurer R. M. Dixon showed receipts ‘$17,- 
102, expenditures $6,489, balance $10,489. 


Franklin Institute. 


At the stated meeting of the institute No- 
vember 16 in Philadelphia the programme 
included a paper on “The Telegraphone,” 
with demonstrations, by Dr. Z. B. Babbitt. 
This is the invention of Paulson, of Copen- 
hagen, by which the human voice is recorded 
and stored on a single wire or metal disk 
without indentation or mark of any kind by 
electro magnetic means. It may subsequent- 
ly be reproduced audibly through the tele- 
phone and the record may be effaced, permit- 
ting the wire to be used over again. At the 
meeting to be held December 1, the subject 
to be presented will be “Rolled Steel Car 
Wheels,” by Samuel M. Vauclain, of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 


PERSONAL. 





—On Wednesday next, Mr. L. F. Loree will 
sail for Europe. He expects to be gone sev- 
eral months. 


—Mr. A. H. Notman, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent of the Canadian Pacific, 
died recently while on his way to his home 
in Toronto from California. Mr. Notman 
had been in ill health, and, having been 
granted leave of absence, had gone to Cali- 
fornia to recuperate. 


—Mr. J. J. Mahoney, General Manager of 
the Fort Smith & Western, died at Fort 
Smith, Ark., on November 15, of paralysis. 
He was a well-known railroad man and was 
about 55 vears old. At one time Mr. Mahoney 
was General Superintendent of the Winona 
& Western (Chicago Great Western). 


—Colonel Frank J. Hecker, of Detroit, 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
has resigned. Col. Hecker’s letter to the 


President says that life on the Isthmus 
would endanger his health, but the news- 
papers say that the resignation is due to 
the fact that there has been friction among 
the members of the board. 
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—Mr. Frank Taylor Hyndman, who on Fri- 
day last became General Master Mechanic 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
to succeed Mr. Smith, has been in railroad 
service since the early seventies. A brief 
sketch and a portrait of Mr. Hyndman ap- 
peared in the Railroad Gazette at the time of 
his appointment as Superintendent of Mo- 
tive Power of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burg. (July 8, p. 27.) 


—Mr. Robert L. McKellar, who has been 
chosen to succeed Mr. McClung as Assistant 
Freight Traffic Manager of the Southern Rail- 
way, was born in Richmond, Ala., 38 years 
ago. Mr. McKellar has been in railroad ser- 
vice since 1884, when he began as a clerk 
in the local freight office of the Memphis 
& Charleston, now a part of the Southern, 
and he has been successively clerk, freight 
accountant and general bookkeeper in the 
auditor’s office; soliciting agent and general 
western agent until 1895, when he was ap- 
pointed Assistant General Freight Agent. 
Three years later he was appointed Assist- 
ant General Freight Agent at Memphis, from 
which nosition he is now promoted as above. 
In his new position his office will be at 
Louisville. 


—Mr. Charles Wilson, the new Master 
Mechanic of the Wyoming Division of the 
Lehigh Valley at Wilkesbarre, Pa., was born 
in Kilwinning, Scotland, in 1859. Mr. Wilson 
worked for about five years as machinist 





apprentice with James Robertson & Son, and 
for the five years following he worked at 
the machinist trade in Glasgow. In 1881 Mr. 
Wilson came to the United States and worked 
for a short time at the Eagle Iron Works 
of Buffalo. He shortly resigned from that 
company and went to Wilkesbarre and has 
since been with the Lehigh Valley as ma- 
chinist, gang foreman, erecting shop fore- 
man and general foreman, from which posi- 
tion he was recently promoted to be Master 
Mechanic of the Wyoming Division. 


—Mr. Thomas Lee McClung, Assistant 
Freight Traffic Manager of the Southern 
Railway, has resigned to become Treasurer 
of Yale College. Mr. McClung is a graduate 
of Yale, class of 1892, and is the son of 
Frank H. McClung, of Knoxville. Mr. Mce- 
Clung was born in that city in 1870 and 
after graduating from the University spent 
considerable time in traveling. He was for 
a time paymaster of the St. Paul & Duluth, 
but has for several years been Assistant 
Freight Traffic Manager of the Southern. 


—Mr. William Howell Masters, Traffic 
Manager of the Louisiana Western and Mor- 
gan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroads, died in 
New Orleans on Wednesday, November 16, 
at the age of 57. He was a native of Orange 
County, N. Y., and began his railroad ser- 
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vice as an axman on the Poughkeepsie & 
Eastern. He rose to be engineer and served 
on several eastern roads; and finally worked 
as such on the Texas & Pacific. He was Gen- 
eral Freight Agent of the Texas & New 
Orleans in 1877, and then of the Gulf, ‘Col- 
orado & Santa Fe. In 1893, he went to New 
Orleans as Commissioner of the bureau of 
freight and transportation. Four years later 
he left New Orleans and went to St. Louis, 
where for a time he was Agent of the South- 
ern Pacific, but in 1898 he returned to the 
south as Assistant Traffic Manager of the 
Atlantic System of the Southern Pacific. 


—Mr. E. N. Armstrong, General Superin- 
tendent of the Toledo, Peoria & Western, 
now promoted to the Presidency, was born 
in Nashua, N. H., 59 years ago. His first 
railroad service was on the Illinois Central 
in 1867, when he began as warehouseman. 
He was successively (on this and other 
roads) telegraph operator, train despatcher, 
superintendent of telegraph and agent. He 
was for some time on the Indianapolis, 
Bloomington & Western, and, in 1871, went 
to Peoria as train despatcher of the Toledo. 
Peoria & Warsaw. From 1880 to 1882 he 
was Superintendent of the Iowa Division of 
the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, and in De- 
cember of latter year he was transferred to 
the Chicago Division; again in 1883 he was 
transferred to the Northern Division. The 
next year he had charge of the Middle Divi- 
sion, from which position he was, in 1885, 
promoted to be General Superintendent, 


‘which position he has held until his election 


to succeed Mr. Leonard as President. 


—Mr. Santford O. Brooks, late General 
Freight Agent of the Pere Marquette, died 
recently at his home in Chicago, of heart 
disease. Mr. Brooks was in the freight de- 
partment of the Pere Marquette up to a few 
weeks ago, when he resigned and the posi- 
tion he held was abolished. He was born 
in Platte County, Mo., in 1849, and was edu- 
cated at the Methodist school at Plattsburg, 
Mo. He began his railroad service in 1873 
as a clerk on the Hannibal & St. Joseph. 
In 1876 he was bill clerk at St. Louis on the 
Missouri Pacific; then for three years on 
the Union Pacific at Omaha, and subsequent- 
ly worked for the Southwestern Railway 
Association, the Western Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific. In 1891 he was appointed Assistant 
Freight Agent of the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Kansas City, which is now a part of the 
Chicago Great Western, and in 1898 he was 
promoted to be General Freight Agent. 
About two years ago he went to the Pere 
Marquette. 


—H. K. Nichols, formerly and for a num- 
ber of years Chief Engineer of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, died on November 22 at 
the age of 74. Mr. Nichols was born in 
Pottsville, Pa., and had been in railroad ser- 
vice since 1847. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Baltimore & Ohio.—George E. Randolph, 
First Vice-President, has been elected a Di- 
rector, succeeding the late John K. Cowen. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg—Samuel 
Woolverton has been elected a Director, 
succeeding Auguste Richard. 

Canadian Pacific—F. Dillinger, having re- 
signed, O. O. Winter has been appointed 
Superintendent of the First District (Cen- 
tral Division), with headquarters at Fort 
William, Ont., and J. L. Audrain has been 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of the - 
Second District, with headquarters at Win- 
nipeg, in charge Winnipeg terminals, 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—The head- 
quarters of W. W. Stevenson, Comptroller, 
have been removed from Chicago to New 
York city. Frank Nay, hitherto Assistant 
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Comptroller, has been appointed General 
Auditor, with office at Chicago. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.— 
H. B. Hollins, R. H. Govin, Russell Harding 
and W. J. Murphy have been elected Di- 
rectors, succeeding H. F. Shoemaker, 
George M. Cumming, S. M. Felton and Law- 
rence Maxwell, Jr., resigned. 


Colorado ¢& Southern—Frank Trumbull 
(President) announces that he has become 
a partner in the banking and brokerage 
firm of Peabody, Houghtaling & Company, 
of New York and Chicago, and that after 
about December 1 the President’s office will 
be in Chicago. 

Joseph P. Cotton, Jr., has been elected a 
Director, succeeding Adolph Lewisohn, re- 
signed. 

Erie.—See New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern. 


Evansville € Terre Haute.—F. R. Puder, En- 
gineer of Maintenance of Way, having re- 
signed, F. W. Hawks has been appointed 
Chief Engineer of this company and the 
Evansville & Indianapolis Belt Ry., with 
headquarters at Evansville, Ind. 


Illinois Central.—H. J. Schening, hitherto 
Trainmaster, has been appointed Assistant 
Superintendent at Evansville, Ind. (See 
Missouri Pacific.) 


Kansas City.—D. G. Boissevain has been 
elected a Director, succeeding. Lawrence 
Greer. 


Mexican Central.—C. Stich has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent, succeeding C. W. 
Scott, resigned. 


Missouri Pacific—W. H. V. Rosing, hitherto 
Assistant Superintendent of Machinery of 
the Illinois Central, has been appointed 
Mechanical Engineer of the M. P., with 
headquarters at St. Louis. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—tT. E. 
Byrnes has been appointed Assistant to 
the President, with office in Boston. Mr. 
Byrnes will represent the President in ail 
matters requiring his attention and in all 
such matters will act withethe full author- 
ity of the President. 

The headquarters of F. S. Curtis, Sec- 
ond Vice-President, have been removed 
from Boston to New Haven. 


New York, Susquehanna & Western.—C. C. 
Riley, Superintendent of Transportation of 
the Erie, is also Superintendent of Trans- 
portation of the N. Y., S. & W., succeeding 
the late A. M. Mozier. 


Queen Anne’s.—John C. Bosley, General 
Freight and Passenger Agent, will (tem- 
porarily) assume the duties formerly dis- 
charged by °W. H. Crumpton, General Man- 
ager. The office of General Manager has 
been abolished. 


St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico.—B. F. Yoak- 
um has been elected President, succeeding 
Uriah Lott. 


Toledo, Peoria € Western.—E. N. Armstrong, 
hitherto General Superintendent, has been 
elected President, succeeding E. F. Leonard, 
resigned. E. D. Usner has een appointed 
Treasurer, and F. L. Fox succeeds Mr. Us- 
ner as Auditor. 


Vera Cruz & Pacific.—T. Purcell has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 











The Boston & Maine has ordered 28 loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Co. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has ordered 
12 locomotives from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton has or- 
dered 40 locomotives\from the American Lo- 
comotive Co. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
has ordered 32 locomotives from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. 


The Sligo & Eastern (S. L. & S. F.)-is hav- 
ing one simple Mogul (2-6-0) locomotive built 
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by the Davenport Locomotive Works. This 
locomotive will weigh 103,000 lbs., with 92,000 
lbs. on drivers. Special equipment includes: 
Pyle-National electric headlights, Leach sand- 
ing devices, American-Westinghouse air- 
brakes, Monitor injectors, Nathan sight-feed 
lubricators, Janney couplers and cast-steel 
wheel centers. The tender will be built en- 
tirely of steel, with American Steel Foun- 
dries’ bolsters and Davis counterbalance 
wheels. 








CAR BUILDING. 





The Wisconsin Central has ordered 700 
box cars from Haskell & Barker. 


The Cornwall & Lebanon is having 50 
freight cars built by the Cambria Steel Co. 


The Philadelphia & Reading is reported 
about to let an order for 1,000 freight cars. 


The Southern Pacific is reported to be 
building 4 mail cars at its Sacramento shops. 


The Grand Trunk has ordered 1,000 box 
cars from the Western Steel Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 


The Guffey Petroleum Company is having 
30 freight cars built by the Standard Steel 
Car Co. 


The Atlantic & North Carolina has or- 
dered 50 box cars from the South Baltimore 
Steel Car & Foundry Co. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is re- 
ported to have ordered 1,000 additional box 
cars from the Pullman Co. 


The Cambria Coal Company is having 100 
freight cars built at the McKees Rocks Works 
of the Pressed Steel Car Co. 


The Illinois Central has ordered 500 refrig- 
erator cars of 60,000 lbs. capacity from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Central of New Jersey has ordered 
1,000 hopper gondolas of 80,000 lbs. capacity 
from the Standard Steel Car Co. J 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has or- 
dered 200 Ingoldsby automatic dump cars 
from the Ingoldsby Automatic Car Co. 


The German-American Car Lines are re- 
ported to have ordered 4,000 refrigerator 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago € St. 
Louis is having 50 freight cars built at the 
Detroit Works of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is re- 
ported to have ordered 300 Ingoldsby auto- 
matic dump cars from the Ingoldsby Auto- 
matic Car Co. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
ordered two postal cars from the Pullman 
Co., in addition to the three cars reported 
in our issue of November 11. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie has ordered 200 freight cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company in addi- 
tion to the 500 box cars recently ordered. 


The Philadelphia & Reading has ordered 30 
standard passenger coaches with open plat- 
forms, 15 standard vestibule coaches, five 
combination vestibule coaches, 13 standard 
baggage cars and two baggage cars with spe- 
cial doors from Harlan & Hollingsworth. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois, as re- 
ported in our issue of November 18, has or- 
dered 550 gondolas of 100,000 lbs. capacity 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. for 
January, 1905, delivery. These cars will weigh 
37,000 Ibs., and will be 40 ft. long, 9 ft. 344 
in. wide and 4 ft. high, all inside measure- 
ment. Special equipment includes: Simplex 


bolsters and brake-beams, Miner draft rig- - 


ging, McCord journal boxes and journal box 
lids, Chicago couplers, and American Car & 
Foundry Co.’s wheels. 


The Southern, as reported in our issue of 
November 11, is having six postal cars and 
three newspaper cars built by the American 
Car & Foundry Co. These cars will be 61 
ft. long, 9 ft. 10% in. wide and 14 ft. 2 in. 
high, with wooden frames and underframes. 
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Special equipment includes: Open-hearth 
steel axles, Waycott brake-beams, Corning 
brake-shoes, Westinghouse high-speed brakes, 
Ajax brasses, Janney-Buhoup couplers, Mc- 
Cord journal boxes and journal box lids, 
Pintsch gas, Standard Steel Co.’s platforms, 








McKee-Fuller Co.’s wheels and Buhoup 
short vestibules. 
BRIDGE BUILDING. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Bids will be asked early 
next month by C. S. Boyd, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Works, for building a bridge 
18 ft. wide and 290 ft. long to cost about 
$20,000 over Seneca River between Lysander 
and Coal Spring. 


Canton, Ky.—-The question of building a 
free bridge over the Cumberland River in 
Trigg County, to cost about $25,000, is being 
agitated. 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Bids are wanted December 
2 by F. W. Blocki, Commissioner of Public 
Works, for building the superstructure of the 
Archer avenue bridge. 


Cuinton, Ky.—Hickman County will build 
four bridges this year. E. B. Samuel is 
County Clerk. 


CLEVELAND, Wis.—A bridge is proposed be- 
tween this place and Arthur over the Chip- 
pewa River to cost about $10,000. 


CoTESFIELD, Nes.—A vote has been passed 
to issue bonds for building a bridge over the 
North Loup River. 


Covineton, La.—The Police Jury, it is re- 
ported, has decided to ask bids for building 
an iron bridge over the Bogue Falaya River 
at this place to have a roadway of 16 ft. 
Bids will also be asked for the removal of 
the present iron bridge. 


Exmira, N. Y.—The Common Council has 
passed a resolution closing the Lake street 
bridge. Action will soon be taken on the 
question of making repairs to the present 
structure at $16,000 or building a new bridge 
to cost $40,000. 


FRANKLIN, Pa.—The Lake Shore ‘& Mich- 
igan Southern is to build a new bridge at the 
mouth of the French River to replace the 
present structure. 


GREENSBURG, Pa.—Bids will be opened De- 
cember 29 by County Controller John H. 
Brown for building a three-span steel bridge 
256 ft. long with an 18-ft. roadway over 
Loyalhanna Creek near Latrobe. 


HarrispurG, Pa.—An ordinance has been 
introduced authorizing the issuance of bonds 
for $200,000, the proceeds of which are to be 
used for building a new bridge to replace the 
present Mulberry street viaduct. 


Iowa City, Iowa.—The State University of 
Iowa, according to local reports, is making 
surveys for a large, bridge to be built over 
the Iowa River at Scales Bend, to consist of 
two spans of 135 ft. each. 


Lunpon, OntT.—The Southwest Traction Co. 
will build several steel bridges on the line of 
its road between this city and St. Thomas. 


MANISTEE, Micu.—It has been voted to is- 
sue $30,000 of bonds to build a swing or rol- 
ler lift bridge over the Manistee River at this 
place. 


NEw Beprorp, Mass.—A hearing will be 
given December 3 in New Bedford to appor- 
tion the cost of a bridge to be built at Fair- 
haven. James R. Dunbar is Chairman of the 
Commission. 


New CastLeE, Pa.—A bridge is proposed 
over the Neshannock Creek to connect Cun- 
ningham and Water streets. 


New York, N. Y.—The ordinance recently 
adopted by the Board of Estimate authoriz- 
ing an appropriation of $600,000 for the 
Blackwell’s Island bridge has been approved 
by the Mayor. The Board of Aldermen re- 
fused to take any action, but it became oper- 
ative through the expiration of the time 
limit. 

The Board of Aldermen, on November 15, 
appropriated $125,000 for building bridges at 
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Hamilton avenue, Third street, Ninth street 


and Union street over Gowanus Canal, in 
the borough of Brooklyn. 

Commissioner Best is quoted as saying that 
he is satisfied with the original contract for 
the Blackwell’s Island bridge, which calis for 
an immediate expenditure of $685,000, and 
that no action will be taken, as suggested by 
the Merchants’ Association, towards giving 
out new contracts. 


Passaic, N. J.—The Bergen County Free- 
holders have closed the temporary bridge 
over the Passaic River. At a special meet- 
ing of the County Board, November 14, a 
proposition was received from the Public Ser- 
vice Corporation offering to pay $10,000 
towards building a new bridge if permitted 
to place two tracks on it. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The bids opened by 
Director of Public Works Peter E. Costello, 
November 15, were as follows: For the Alle- 
gheny avenue bridge, towards which the city 
pays three-fourths and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road the balance, Henderson & Co., $96,773; 
Hoffman Engineering & Construction Co. 
$99,500; Miller & McGraw, $105,700; M. J. 
Hogan & Co., $108,393; J. H. Loucheim, $108,- 
900; Sparks & Evans, $114,959; Smith Con- 
struction Co., $116,252; David Peoples, $117,- 
900, and Riley & Webber, $121,900. For the 
bridge on the line of Graver’s lane, the cost 
to be borne jointly by the city and the Read- 
ing Railway, contract awarded to John Mc- 


Menamy at $14,000; other bids were Hen- 
derson & Co., $15,137; Richard P. Bennis, 
$15,500; J. H. Loucheim, $16,400; Enos L. 


Seeds, $16,800; McCormick & Co., $17,332; 
Riley & Webber, $17,867; F. J. Boaz, $19,300; 
M. J. Hogan, $19,581; Daniel J. McNichol, 
$20,325, and Street F. Harlon, $23,776. For 
the bridge on the line of Hunting Park ave- 
nue, the cost to be borne by the city, Phila- 
delphia & Reading and the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co., contract awarded to D. 
J. MeNichol at $48,554; other bids were 
John McMenamy, $45,000; Henderson & Co., 
$46,367; McCormick & Co., $47,647: Miller & 
McGraw, $49,763; M. J. Hogan & Co., $49,763, 
and J. H. Loucheim, $51,900. For the bridge 
on the line of the Torresdale boulevard, for 
which the sum of $37,000 has been appropri- 
ated, contract awarded to D. J. MeNichol at 
32,500; other bids were John McMenamy, 
$34,865; Davie Peoples, $42,000; J. H. Lou- 
cheim, $42,000; Miller & McGraw, $47,658, 
and M. J. Hogan & Co., $47,990. 


PortTsMoUuTH, Onto.—The City Council, it 
is reported, has taken action towards build- 
ing a bridge over Lawson run. 


PorrsviLLe, PA.—A county bridge is to be 
built in Washington township. 


Scranton, Pa.—The Grand Jury has under 
consideration petitions requesting the build- 
ing of bridges over Aylesworth Creek and 
over Rushbrook, in Mayfield Borough, and 
over the Lehigh River in Clifton Township. 


TIverTON, R. I.—The report of the commis- 
sion appointed for building a new bridge on 
the site of the present Rhode stone bridge 
recommends the construction of a new 
bridge and asks that an appropriation of 
$170,000 be made for the work, $5,000 to be 
spent this year. 


TorEKA, Kan.—A vote has been passed to 
issue bonds for rebuilding the Melan bridge 
over Kansas River; ‘also for five other 
bridges. 

The Board of County Commissioners will 
ask for bids probably January 1 for rebuild- 
ing the Sardou avenue bridge. 


TRENTON, N. J.—At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Freeholders it was decided to ap- 
point a committee to arrange for bids for 
building the railroad bridge at Chamber 
street. Frank Eppelle is County Engineer. 


WILKESBARRE, Pa.—It has been condition- 
ally decided to build two bridges, one of 
which is to be a highway bridge over the 
tracks between North Wilkesbarre and the 
east end estimated to cost $80,000. The other 
is to be a foot bridge to be built over the 
tracks of the Lehigh -Valley and Central 
railroad tracks on East Market street on the 
railroad property. 
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Other Structures. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Baltimore & Ohio, lo- 
cal reports state, has announced that it will 
build a 14-story office building at the north- 
west corner of Baltimore and Charles 
streets to cost about $1,500,000. 


CINCINNATI, Onito.—The Chesapeake & 
Ohio will soon begin work on terminal im- 
provements, to include a new freight house 
at Third street, where the company has a 
site 1,000 ft. long and 100 ft. wide, and an 
additional freight house at Fifth avenue. 


CoLuMBus, OHI0o.—The Baltimore & Ohio, 
it is reported, has commenced work on its 
new freight station, to be built at the corner 
of Naghton and Third streets at a cost of 
about $200,000. 


Fort WAYNE, IND.—The Fort Wayne & 
Southwestern and the Wabash Valley elec- 
tric roads, according to reports, will jointly 
build a new power station to cost about 
$1,000,000. 


Jortin, Mo.—A local company, it is re- 
ported, has been organized to build a union 
passenger station here. H. R. Conklin rep- 
resents the company. 


JACKSON, Ounto.—The Detroit Southern, it 
is reported, has decided to build its new 
shops here, the city having offered a site of 
20 acres of ground and $20,000 in cash to se- 
cure the shops. 


LOGANSPORT, IND.—AI] the street railways, 
it is reported, will jointly build a terminal 
station to cost about $50,000. 

PRINCETON, IND.—The Southern, it is re- 
ported, will double the capacity of its shops 
at this place. Plans are being made to build 
a large foundry and an additional large ma- 
chine shop. It is also stated that the ma- 
chinery from Youngstown and other small 
shops along the Louisville division will be re- 
moved to this place, where most of the re- 
pairing and building of the system will be 
done. Work is to be commenced early in De- 
cember. 


ROANOKE, VA.—The Norfolk & Western, 
local reports state, is asking bids for a new 
machine shop to be built in the west end of 
the city. 


SAN Francisco, Cat.—The United Rail- 
roads of this place, it is reported, have de- 
cided to build shops in which to make cars 
and equipment. 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—The Seaboard Air Line 
warehouses on River street were damaged 
by fire November 12, loss about $30,000. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis.—Plans for the Chicago 
& North Western’s new passenger station, it 
is reported, are completed; also for a large 
freight house. 


TERRE Haute, IND.—Improvements, it is re- 
ported, are to be made at the Vandalia shops. 
Repairs will be made and large additions 
added; also a new large roundhouse to have 
40 stalls. The total cost of the improve- 
ments is to be about $500,000. 
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New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


Atrtantic Coast Line—A contract has 
been let by this company to William T. Cot- 
ter, Jacksonville, Fla., for the work in con- 
nection with its proposed terminal at Jack- 
sonville. The improvement includes a wharf 
2,180 ft. long and large trackage additions to 
the present terminal yard at this point. 
(September 30, p. 110.) 


Big CREEK & THUNDER MountTain.—This 
company has been organized in Idaho to 
build a railroad from Lardo east to Roose- 
velt, 60 miles. The line will be used for 
logging. The headquarters of the company 
will be located at Lardo, Idaho. 


CHERRY VALLEY.—Incorporation has been 
granted this company in Ohio with an au- 
thorized capital of $100,000. The headquar- 
ters of the road will be at Leetonia, Ohio. 
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E. M. Peters, H. G. Forsythe, W. G. Lodge, 
M. A. Taylor and A. J. Sevenich are named 
as incorporators. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—An officer writes 
that the Big Sandy extension, from White- 
house, Ky., to Kakhorn City, 77 miles, will 
be put in operation as far as Prestonburg, 
23 miles, before the end of the month. It is 
expected to have the line ready for operation 
to Elkhorn City by June, 1905. The maxi- 
mum grade is .2 per cent. and. the maximum 
curvature 8 degrees. There will be eleven 
steel bridges and one tunnel 400 ft. long. 
Langhorne, Johnson & Co., of Richmond, 
Va., are the contractors. The work is being 
carried on under the supervision of F. I. 
Cabell, Engineer of Construction. (Septem- 
ber 16, p. 94.) 


CoLoRADO, WYoMING & IpAHO.—Articles of 
incorporation have been filed by this com- 
pany in Wyoming. It is proposed to build 
a railroad from Denver, Colo., northwest to 
Laramie, Wyo., 90 miles. W. R. West, Lara- 
mie, Wyo.; John D. Milliken, McPherson, 
Kan., and others are named as incorporators. 


CotumBus, MARSHALL & NORTHEASTERN.— 
Press reports state that work is about to be 
resumed on this proposed road from Mar- 
shall, Mich., to Olivet, 40 miles. Grading 
was completed between these two points in 
1902, but thé work was then stopped owing 


to lack of funds. H. E. Hollon, Marshall, 
Mich., is President. (See Construction Sup- 
plement.) 


DENVER, WicHITA & MEeMpPHIS.—This com- 
pany, which was recently chartered in Okla- 
homa Territory, proposes to build a railroad 
from Denver east through Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Indian territories to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., about 2,000 miles. The head- 
quarters of the company will be at Okla- 
homa City. F. W. Casner and M. Harring- 
ton, Kansas City, Mo., are among the incor- 
porators. (November 18, p. 161.) 


Hetm & NorTHWESTERN.—Application has 
been made by this company for a charter to 
build a railroad from Helm, in Washington 
County, Miss., northwest to Arnold, in Bolivar 
County, 20 miles. Connection will be made 
with the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley at both 
points, and it is believed that the company 
is being incorporated in the interest of the 
Yazoo & Mississipi Valley. J. W. Cashin, 
G. B. Rucks and others, of Greenville, Miss., 
are incorporators. 


INDIANAPOLIS & MARTINSVILLE (ELECTRIC). 
—It has been announced that work will be be- 
gun on an extension of this electric railroad 
from Martinsville, Ind., to Bloomington, 24 
miles, early in the spring. Rights of way 
have been secured and location surveys com- 
pleted. The headquarters of the company are 
at Indianapolis. 


JACKSONVILLE & SOUTHWESTERN (ATLANTIC 
Coast LINE).—A contract is reported let to 
Wade & McNair, Jacksonville, Fla., for build- 
ing an extension from Newberry, Fla., 
through Fort Fannin to Perry, 52 miles. Sur- 
veys for this line have been completed, and it 
is stated that work will be begun in a short 
time. The new extension will open extensive 
lumber tracts in Florida, and will give the 
Atlantic Coast Line a direct connection with 
deep water at Jacksonville. (September 23, 
p. 103.) 


JaspER & EASTERN.—A charter has been 
granted this company in Texas for the pur- 
pose of extending the Gulf, Beaumont & 
Kansas City division of the A., T. & S. F. 
from Kirbyville, Tex., northeast to Alexan- 
dria, La., 83 miles. Branch lines will also be 
built out of Alexandria to Carson, La., six 
miles; to Bon Ami, three miles, to Vernon, 
six miles, and to Leesville, 15 miles. T. P. 
Jones, O. L. Clark, J. W. Terry, F. G. Petti- 
bone, T. J. Lee, J. F. Baxter, all of Galveston, 
Tex., and E. P. Ripley, President of the 
Santa Fe, are incorporators. 


JEFFERSON & ATHENS.—A charter has been 
granted this company in Georgia with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. It is proposed 
to build from Jefferson, Ga., southeast to 
Athens, 15 miles. Preliminary surveys are 
now in progress. F. L. Pendergrass, Jeffer- 
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son, Ga., is said to be interested. 
ber 30, p. 111.) 


Kansas City, Mexico & OrieEnT.—A con- 
tract has been let to Edwards & Luttgerding 
for building 52 miles of this road from El 
Dorado in a northeasterly direction towards 
Wichita, Kan. Work will be begun on this 
portion of the line at once. (May 13, p. 376.) 


Kansas City, TuLsA & SOUTHWESTERN.— 
Surveys have been completed for this pro- 
posed road from Talala, Ind. T., southwest 
to Wichita Falls, Tex., 250 miles. Connec- 
tion will be made with the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern at Talala and with the 
Oklahoma division of the M., K. & T. at 
Tulsa. Jay Forsythe, Tulsa, Ind. T., is Pres- 
ident; C. W. Brown, Vice-President; W. H. 
Hendren, General Manager and Chief Engi- 
neer, and C. B. Lynch, Secretary. (July 22, 
p. 41.) 


KNoxvILLE, LA Foutetre & JELLico.—The 
Cow Creek branch running from Dossett, 
Tenn., to Oliver Springs, 12 miles, is re- 
ported completed, and it is stated that the 
line will be opened for traffic before the end 
of the year. (October 28, p. 139.) 


Live Oak & Perry.—It is reported that 
this road, which runs from Live Oak, Fla., 
southwest 22 miles to a point in Lafayette 
County, will soon be extended 45 miles far- 
ther to Perry, in Taylor County, and thence 
to the mouth of the Aucilla River. Thomas 
Darling, Live Oak, is President. (See Con- 
struction Supplement.) 


Lone IsLtAND.—This company has filed a 
petition with the Borough President ot 
Queens asking for the closing of three streets 
near its Bay Ridge terminal. This is said to 
be the preliminary step towards enlarging its 
terminal at this point at a cost of about 
$750,000. 


LovuIsIANA & ARKANSAS.—Fisk & Robin- 
son, 15 Cedar street, New York, have issued 
a well written and attractively illustrated 
book describing this road and its prospects. 
The present company was organized in June, 
1902, to take over the assets of the Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railroad operating a line 125 
miles long between Stamps, Ark., and Winn- 
field, La. Under the present management, 
the northern extension from Stamps to Hope, 
221%, miles, has been completed, and the 
southern extension from Winnfield, La., to 
Jena, 391%4 miles, has also been finished, mak- 
ing a total length of 187.2 miles. As the 
line from Winnfield to Jena is not yet open 
for traffic, the mileage worked is 147.7 miles. 
Two extensions are projected; one from Jena 
east to Natchez, Miss., 47 miles, and the other 
from Packton, Iowa, south to Alexandria, 
36 miles. When these are completed, the 
line will form part of a through route from 
the Central West to New Orlaens. The 
country through which this road runs is in 
part a farming country and partly short leaf 
pine timber. The line connects at Hope, its 
northern terminus, with St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, and at Stamps with the 
St. Louis Southwestern. It also crosses at 
Sibley the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. 
About 60 per cent. of the total road is laid 
with 75-lb. rails. The maximum grade is 1% 
per cent. and the maximum curvature 4 de- 
grees. The equipment of the company con- 
sists of 24 locomotives, 10 passenger cars and 
806 freight cars. The third annual report 
for the year ending June 30, 1904, shows 
gross earnings of $704,671, as compared with 
$532,534 in 1903. Operating expenses were 
$487,795, as against $371,706 in 1903, leaving 
net earnings of $216,876, or an increase of 
$56,048. After payment of fixed charges and 
taxes, the surplus for the year was $115,457. 


(Septem- 


MEXICAN CENTRAL.—An Official is quoted as 
saying that work will be resumed on the 
extension from Tuxpan to Colima early in 
1905. Connection will be made at the latter 
point with the road which runs between Col- 
ima and Manzanillo. (August 21, p. 123.) 


MInTER Crty, SOUTHERN & WESTERN.—AD- 
plication is being made for a charter for this 
company to huild a railroad from Minter 
City, in Leflore County, Miss., west to Dock- 
ery, 18 miles. 


J. B. Kemp, G. B. McCob and 
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E. R. Toombs, all of Greenville, Miss., are 
named as incorporators. 


MISSISSIPPI & EASTERN.—It is reported that 
this road will extend its line from Quitman, 
Miss., southeast to Jackson, Ala., 140 miles. 
The line has recently been completed from 
Quitman as far as Melvin, 20 miles, and 
the remaining portion is under survey. It is 
expected that the company will let contracts 
for the remainder of this line in January. 
Perley Lowe, Chicago, Ill., is President, and 
J. W. Glynn, Quitman, Miss., is Chief Engi- 
neer. (April 22, p. 314.) 


Mosire & West ALABAMA.—The news- 
papers say that work will soon be begun on 
this proposed road from Mobile, Ala.,. to 
Florence. Location surveys have been com- 
pleted between the two points. The maxi- 
mum grade will be one per cent. northbound 
and .6 per cent. southbound. J. A. Montgom- 
ery, First National Bank Building, Birming- 
ham, Ala., is Second Vice-President and 
Chief Engineer. It is reported that the line 
will be built by the Terry & Gahagan Con- 
struction Co., 79 Wall street, New York. 


New York CENTRAL & Hupson RIVER.— 
Answering inquiries of reporters, President 
Newman says: “The New York Central now 
has engineers in the field, making a thor- 
ough investigation of the country between 
Chatham and Springfield on the north and 
some point in the vicinity of Brewsters or 
Golden’s Bridge, on the Harlem division, on 
the south. While the surveys may show that 
a line connecting with the Boston & Albany 
at some point between Chatham and Spring: 
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field will not be practicable, owing to the dif- 
ficulies of finding an easy grade line through 
that section, the fullest investigation of this 
will be made; the question of whether it 
shall be built will be considered and deter- 
mined. The double tracking of the Harlem 
division is now finished to Golden’s Bridge 
It is the purpose of the company to extend 
the double tracking of that division, chang: 
ing its alignments where necessary, so as ul- 
timately to get another double track line be- 
tween New York and Albany by use of a 
part of the Boston & Albany. From Brews- 
sters, N. Y., to Westfield, Mass., the air-line 
distance is about 70 miles; but an air-line 
railroad is practically impossible.” 


PeacH River & Gutr.—An officer writes 
that a length of 15 miles of this road, which 
was recently chartered, is already in opera- 
tion; it is from Timber, Tex., to Midline. It 
is proposed to eventually extend the line to 
Beaumont. R. W. Luttrell, Galveston, Tex., 
is Chief Engineer. (November 11, p. 154.) 


PirrsBuRG, BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.—A pre- 
liminary survey has been completed and 
rights of way secured for a line from Butler, 
Pa., to New Castle, 30 miles. 


PITTsBuURG, CINCINNATI, CHIcaAco & Sr. 
Lovut1s.—It is reported that this conipany has 
decided to lay a second track from Indian- 
apolis to Richmond, 68 miles, and between 
Florence and Xenia, 24 miles. Bids for this 
work will be called for in a short time by W. 
C. Cushing, Chief Engineer of Maintenance. 
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San Dieco EASTERN.—Press reports state 
that work will soon be begun on this pro- 
posed road from San Diego, Cal., to Yuma, 
Ariz., 225 miles. Rights of way are now 
being secured. C. W. French, San Diego, 
may be addressed. (March 18, p. 222.) 


SILVERTON R. R.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by this company in Colorado. 
It is probable that this new company has 
been formed to take over the present road of 
the same name which is now in the hands 
of a receiver. The headquarters will be at 
Denver. Alexander Anderson, Silverton, 
Colo.; J. A. Ewing, Leadville, Colo.; Otto 
Meers, Denver, and others are named as in- 
corporators. 


Sumter & NortHern.—This company has 
been chartered in South Carolina to build 
a railroad from Sumter north through Lee, 
Darlington and Chesterfield counties to Mc- 
Bee, 40 miles, where connection will be made 
with the Seaboard Air Line. R. E. Carnes, 
W. R. Scarborough and J. E. Stucky, all of 
Sumter, S. C., are incorporators. 


TEMISKAMING & NORTHERN ONTARIO.— 
Work is progressing rapidly on this road 
from New Liskeard, Ont., in a northerly di- 
rection for a distance of 100 miles. Track 
has been laid for about seven miles and 
grading for about 25 miles. W. B. Russell 
is Chief Engineer. (June 17, p. 8.) ; 


TeExAS Roaps.—A correspondent in Texas 
writes to say that the railroad commissioners 
of Texas are not so black as they are painted. 
He says: “Reports of railroad building re- 
cently published in the newspapers of Texas 
would seem to indicate that the State Rail- 
road Commission is not such a hard task- 
master as some of its enemies have tried to 
make out. Instead of all the railroads in 
Texas being on the verge of bankruptcy be- 
cause of the severe regulations laid down by 
the ‘tyrant’ railroad commission, they ap- 
pear to be about to enter an era of new con- 
struction and prosperity. For the past two 
years, there has been a lull in railroad build- 
ing in the State, but this inactivity seems 
to have now been broken. Plans are reported 
under way for an extension of the Jacksboro 
branch of the C., R. I. & P. northwest 
through the panhandle of Texas to a connec- 
tion with the Choctaw division at Amarillo, 
a distance of 275 miles. It is also stated 
that the Choctaw division is soon to be ex- 
tended from Amarillo to Tecumeari, 110 
miles. The St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, 
now in operation between Robstown, Tex.., 
and Brownsville, 142 miles, is being extended 
from Robstown to Bay City, 150 miles. Grad- 
ing is in progress on this extension and it 
will probably be finished early in 1905. it 
is announced that the Fort Worth & Rio 
Grande division of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco will soon be extended south from Brady 
to San Antonio, 135 miles. The Jasper & 
Eastern has been organized for the purpose 
of extending the Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas 
City division of the Santa Fe from Kirby- 
ville, Tex., to Alexandria, La. This proposed 
line will have some 17 miles in Texas. Sur- 
veys have been practically finished for build- 
ing a railroad from a point on Pecos Valley 
line near Canyon City to San Antonio. C. 
L. Tallmadge, of Chicago, is interested in 
this road. Another railroad on which work 
has commenced is the Colorado, Texas & 
Mexico. This is to run from Abilene to 
Llano, 135 miles. About 150 miles of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient between Sweet- 
water, Tex., and the Red river on the north- 
ern boundary of the State are now being 
built. An extension of the Trinity & Brazos 
Valley from Mexia southeast to Beaumont is 
under consideration. Building is in progress 
on the Texas & Gulf from Timpson to Sabine 
Pass, 150 miles. The Nacogdoches & South- 
eastern is building a line from Nacogdoches 
to San Augustine, 28 miles. The Orange & 
Northwestern. which runs from Orange to 
Buna, Tex., 30 miles, is soon to be extended 
north to Dallas. If only half of this pro- 
posed mileage is built, it will still give the 
State several thousand miles of new track, 
and it would seem that the people of the 
State are in a hopeful frame of mind.” 
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WABASH & ROCHESTER (ELECTRIC).—Press 
reports state that this proposed electric rail- 
road from Wabash, Ind., to. Rochester, 36 
miles, has been about half graded, and that 
track laying on this graded portion will be 
begun at once. W. H. Wiley, Wabash, Ind., 
is in charge of the work. (See Construction 
Supplement.) 
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Boston & MAINneE.—The $500,000 20-year 31% 
per cent. bonds recently issued to refund a 
similar amount of 4 per cent. bonds due on 
February 1, 1905, have been awarded to 
N. W. Harris & Co., New York, and Merrill, 
Oldham & Co., Boston, jointly at 98.67. 


CuicaGco, Rock ISLAND & Paciric.—Speyer & 
Co. announce that the entire block of $25,- 
000,000 first and refunding 4 per cent. 
gold bonds recently sold to them by this 
company have been disposed of in Europe 
and among a number of savings banks in 
New York and Connecticut. The proceeds 
from the sale of these bonds will be used to 
reimburse the treasury for capital expend- 
itures already made and to pay for obliga- 
tions maturing in 1905. 


CINCINNATI, HAMILTON & DAayton.—This com- 
pany has sold to Redmond & Co., New 
7 York, $6,000,000 Pere Marquette refunding- 
mortgage 50-year 4 per cent. bonds which it 
held in its treasury. The bonds are part 
of an authorized issue of $60,000,000 se- 
cured by a lien on the entire Pere Mar- 
quette system, and guaranteed principal 
and interest by the C., H. & D. The pro- 
ceeds from the sale are to be used for new 
equipment and improvements. 


CLEVELAND, LORAIN & WHEELING.—The an- 
nual report of this company for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1904, shows gross re- 
ceipts of $2,839,776, as compared with $3,- 
159,023 in 1903; and net earnings amounted 
to only $537,097, as compared with $1,128,- 
415 in 1903. The surplus for the year was 
the smallest shown for some time, pveing 
only $114,889, as compared with a sur- 
plus of $696,540 in 1903, $752,000 in 1902 
and $310,470 in 1901. The surplus for the 
year is equivalent to about 2.3 on the out- 
standing preferred stock. 


CLEVELAND & PitrspurG.—This company has 
delivered to the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
payment for betterments and improve- 
ments 80,000 shares of 4 per cent. special 
guaranteed betterment stock of the par 
value of $50 per share, carrying quarterly 
dividend payments from December 1, 1904, 
Sealed bids will be received for the whole 
or any part of this stock at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad offices in Philadelphia up 
to noon on Monday, November 28, by the 
Treasurer, H. Tatnall. The stock was is- 
sued under the lease of the Cleveland & 
Pittsburg to the Pennsylvania Co., which 
guarantees 4 per cent. a year. 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL.—The stockholders have. 
authorized an issue of $500,000 five per 
cent. 20-year gold bonds, which will be is- 
suable as follows: $200,000 to retire out- 
standing bonds issued January 1, 1900; 
$150,000 to build a line from Hartford to 
Edwardsville, and $150,000 for future ex- 
tensions to property. The company oper- 
ates 13.1 miles of terminal railroad at and 
near Alton, Ill., and has trackage rights 
over the Wabash between Edwardsville 
Junction and Edwardsville, 1.6 miles. 
Gross earnings for the year ending June 30, 
1904, were $120,379 and operating ex- 
penses were $73,711, leaving net earnings 
of $47,468. William Elliott Smith is Presi- 
dent and H. H. Ferguson General Manager, 
with headquarters at Alton, III. 


LARAMIE, HAHN’S PEAK & Paciric.—The 
Isaac Van Horn Co., Boston and Cleveland, 
is offering $240,000 of the new 25-year first- 
mortgage 6 per cent. gold bonds of this 
company at par and interest or at 5 per 

cent. discount for cash. This company is 

building a line from Laramie, Wyo., west 
through Centennial to Grand Encamp- 
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ment, about 100 miles. The first section 
of the road to Centennial, 30 miles out of 
Laramie, is now practically completed. F. 
A. Miller, Laramie, Wyo., is President. 


LircuFIELD & Mapison.—At a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders on November 15, a 
mortgage for $1,000,000 was authorized. 
Of this, $750,000 bonds will be issued at 
once to refund a similar amount of out- 
standing bonds issued in May, 1903. This 
road is operated by the Chicago, Peoria & 
St. Louis, and extends from Litchfield, I1l., 
tg Madison. 

MissourI, KANSAS & TExAS.—Gross earnings 
of this company for the month of Septem- 
ber show an increase of $300,542. Operat- 
ing expenses increased only $42,166, leav- 
ing a gain in net earnings of $258,375 for 
the month. For the three months ending 
September 30, gross earnings increased 
$453,095 and net earnings increased $425,- 
126. 

New HAMPSHIRE TRACTION CoMPANY.—This 
company, which operates a number of elec- 
tric lines in southeastern New Hampshire 
and extending into Massachusetts, is to be 
reorganized. A committee consisting of C. 
F. Ayer, Boston, and A. B. Foster and O. T. 
Barnard, New York, has submitted a plan 
which provides for the foreclosure of the 
property and the formation of a new cor: 
poration with $4,000,000 4 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred stock and $4,000,000 
common stock. The holders of a majority 
of the bonds have consented to the plan 
of organization. Bondholders will receive 
50 per cent. in preferred and 50 per cent. 
in common stock, and the holders of cer- 

tificates of indebtedness will receive 100 per 
cent. in common stock in exchange for 
present holdings. 


New YorkK, WESTCHESTER & Boston.—The 
New York State Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners has approved the proposed in- 
crease in capital stock of this company 
from $1,000,000 to $20,000,000, and of a first 
mortgage upon the company’s property for 
$20,000,000. The bonds will be 50-year 5 
per cent. gold bonds, and the Knickerbock- 
er Trust Co., New York, will act as trustee. 
This decision of the Railroad Commission- 
ers appears to conclude in favor of this 
company the long struggle which has been 
carried on with the New York & Port 
Chester Company. The N. Y., W. & B. 
company is chartered to build a railroad 
from Harlem River to Port Chester, with 
branches from Pelham to White Plains and 
to Clason’s Point and Throgg’s Neck on 
Long Island Sound. The plans provide for 
a four-track electric railroad over a private 
right of way. It is stated that the attor- 
neys for the company have already ob- 
tained a sufficient underwriting for its se- 
curities to enable it to proceed shortly with 
the work of construction, and they promise 
to soon make public the names of the real 
sponsors for the project. William L. Bull 
is President. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bankers, 


New York, have purchased $15,000,000 40- 
year 3% per cent. collateral trust certifi- 
eates secured by a deposit of the stock of 
the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago, and 
guaranteed by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. Of the $35,580,000 collateral trust cer- 
tificates outstanding, $20,000,000 were is- 
sued in 1901 to pay for the purchase of the 
Pennsylvania and Cambria Steel Compa- 
nies. The proceeds from the sale of the 
certificates will be used to reimburse the 
company for advances made to the P., F. 
W. & C. road for improvements. In addi- 
tion to the sale of the $15,000,000 collateral 
trust certificates, the company has also sold 
to Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston, $10,800,000 
3% per cent. equipment trust certificates. 


PERE MARQUETTE.—A special meeting of the 


stockholders will be held in Detroit Decem- 
ber 19 to ratify the action of the directors 
in authorizing a mortgage securing $60,- 
' 000, 4 per cent. 50-year gold bonds. This 


mortgage will take the place of the refund- 
ing mortgage securing $65,000,000 similar 
bonds dated July 1, 1904, which will be 
canceled. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS: 





THE BRITISH AND HASTERN OONTI- 
NENTS edition of the Railroad Gazette is 
published each Friday at Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, Westminster, London. It con- 
sists of most of the reading pages and all 
of the advertisement pages of the Raitroad 
Gazette, together with additional British 
and foreign matter, and is issued under 
the name, Transport and Railroad Gazette. 

CONTRIBUTIONS.—Subscribers and others 
will materially assist in making our news 
accurate and complete if they will send 
early information of events which take 
place under their observation. Discussions 
of subjects pertaining to all departments 
of railroad business by men practically ac- 
quainted with them are especially desired. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—We wish it distinctly 
understood that we will entertain no prop- 
osition to publish anything in this journal 
for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uUMNS. We give in our editorial columns 
OUR OWN Opinions, and these only, and in 
our news columns present only such mat- 
ter as we consider interesting and impor- 
tant to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, 
supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers, can do so fully in our advertising 
columns, but it is useless to ask us to rec- 
ommend them editorially either for money 
or in consideration of advertising patron- 
age. 
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